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FOR THE STUDY OF THE AMERICAN CULTURAL 
HERITAGE! 


By Louts B. Wricut* 


The establishment of an Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, is evidence of a growing 
interest in the backgrounds of the nation’s civilization and cul- 
tural heritage. More acutely than ever before, Americans are 
coming to realize that contemporary problems have a direct rela- 
tion to the past and that we cannot ynderstand them without a 
sense of, historical perspective and a knowledge of the complex 
factors which account for our national characteristics. 

This interest is not new, but the war has given an emotional 
stimulus to further consideration of the national traditions and 
their more distant origins. For the past twenty-five years, Amer- 
ican libraries have been devoting more and more attention to the 
accumulation of materials for historical research. Recently in- 
stitutions of learning have begun a consistent effort to foster the 
study and interpretation of the varied aspects of American civil- 
ization and the influences which produced it. For example, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has made notable contributions for this 


1 Editor’s note: This article on the Huntington Library has been writ- 
ten at the request of the William and Mary Quarterly as one in a series of 
descriptions of the resources of American libraries and other research insti- 
tutions devoted to the investigation of the background of American civili- 
zation. 

*Dr. Louis B. Wright is research professor in the Huntington 
Library, lecturer in the California Institute of Technology and in the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, joint editor of the Huntington Library 
publications, and associate editor of the Journal of the History of Ideas. 
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purpose; the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has 
appointed many research fellows in the field; the Institute for 
Advanced Study is considering plans for turning a part of its 
energies in this direction; the Huntington Library has a well- 
developed program of research in Anglo-American civilization; 
and English and history departments in the leading universities 
are increasing their emphasis upon the study and investigation of 
the national backgrounds. But with all of this activity, the area 
to be covered is so large and the problems so complex that there 
is little danger of overlapping. Indeed, the work of each of these 
institutions is mutually helpful and complementary, and together 
they promise to contribute significantly to an important historical 
development. 

Students in this field may find useful a brief description of 
the resources and the research program of one of these in- 
stitutions, the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery at 
San Marino, California.” 

Twenty-five years ago, Henry Edwards Huntington, a railroad 
and real estate magnate, created by deed of trust an endowed in- 


2 The following is a selected list of articles and books which may be 
useful to anyone who wishes to know more about the Huntington Library: 

[George Sherburn], “Huntington Library Collections,” The Huntington 
Library Bulletin, No. 1 (1931), 33-106; Robert O. Schad, “Henry Edwards 
Huntington,” itbid., 3-32; Louis B. Wright, “The Encouragement of Re- 
search at the Huntington Library,” The Library Journal, LIX (1934), 639- 
642; Helen C. White, “The Huntington Library,” Journal of the American 
Association of University Women (1940), 1-3; Anthony J. Gabler, “Check 
List of English Newspapers and Periodicals before 1801,” The Huntington 
Library Bulletin, No. 2 (1931), 1-66; Willard O. Waters, “American Im- 
prints, 1648-1797, in the Huntington Library, Supplementing Evans’ Ameri- 
can Bibliography,” ibid., No. 3 (1933), 1-95; Stanley Pargellis, “Loudoun 
Papers,” ibid., 97-103; Cecil Kay Edmonds, “Huntington Library Supplement 
to the Record of Its Books in the Short Title Catalogue of English Books, 
1475-1640,” ibid., No. 4 (1933), 1-152; “Summary Report on the Hastings 
Manuscripts,” ibid., No. 5 (1934), 1-67; John C. Parish, “California Books 
and Manuscripts in the Huntington Library,” ibid., No. 7 (1935), 1-58; 
“Research Facilities at the Huntington Library,” The Huntington Library 
Quarterly, III (1939), 131-145. : 

Norma B. Cuthbert, American Manuscript Collections in the Hunting- 
ton Library for the History of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
(San Marino, 1941); Willard O. Waters, Check List of American Laws, 
Charters, and Constitutions of the 17th and 18th Centuries in the Huntington 
Library (San Marino, 1936); Lyle H. Wright, Sporting Books in the Hun- 
tington Library (San Marino, 1937); Lyle H. Wright, American Fiction, 
1774-1850 (San Marino, 1939); C. H. Collins Baker, Catalogue of British 
Paintings m the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery (San 
Marino, 1936) ; Dougald MacMillan, Catalogue of the Larpen: Plays in the 
Huntington Library (San Marino, 1939); Herman R. Mead, Jncunabula in 
the Huntington Library (San Marino, 1937); [Maurice Block] Henry E 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery: Handbook of the Art Collections, 
Illustrated (San Marino, 1941). 
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stitution of higher learning which should bear his name. He en- 
trusted its control to a self-perpetuating board of trustees and 
shaped its policies in accordance with advice from two members of 
that board, Dr. George Ellery Hale, then director of the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, and Dr. Robert A. Millikan, chairman of the 
Executive Council of the California Institute of Technology. 
Significantly, both of these eminent scientists were deeply interested 
in humanistic study, and they found Mr. Huntington sympathetic 
to the suggestion that he develop in San Marino a center for 
research in Anglo-American civilization. 

By 1927, when Mr. Huntington died, the first stages of 
development were over. The founder’s residence was quickly 
transformed into a museum for the exhibition of his great collec- 
tion of English paintings and other objects of art. The two 
hundred acres of grounds, landscaped and planted in exotic flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, became a park and botanical garden, open to the 
public and also used for botanical research. And the extra- 
ordinary accumulation of rare books and manuscripts, housed in 
a building erected for the purpose, underwent a transition from a 
collector’s hobby to a research library with the reference books and 
other apparatus required by scholars. 

By the deed of trust, the library was declared a research in- 
stitution rather than a place for general readers. In practice, any 
qualified mature student who desires to consult material in the 
library for a worthwhile purpose is welcomed. 

Before his death, Mr. Huntington approved a plan to make the 
library something more than a repository of books and manu- 
scripts. He provided that a part of the income from the endow- 
ment should be used to subsidize scholarly research, and to that 
end, a group of scholars who had attained distinction in their fields 
should be invited to become members of a permanent research 
staff bearing the same relation to the institution as that of a grad- 
uate faculty to a university. At the present time, members of this 
permanent research staff occupy chairs of English history, economic 
history, English and American literature, American history, Amer- 
ican social history, and the history of art. 

The main duty of members of the permanent research staff 
is to carry on investigations in their respective fields and to publish 
the results of such studies. As in a university, however, some 
members of the Huntington Library’s “faculty” also have heavy 
administrative responsibilities. A rotating executive committee, 
appointed by the trustees, and consisting of members from the 
research staff, the staff of the library proper, and the board of 
trustees, has complete administrative responsibility. Normally, 
the executive committee meets every two weeks to discuss matters 
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of policy and to act upon questions referred to it by officers of the 
institution. This method of government, modelled after that in 
force at the California Institute of Technology, has proved both 
democratic and efficient. 

In addition to maintaining its permanent research staff, the 
library has followed a policy of inviting productive scholars in 
fields where it has valuable source material to become research 
associates for terms ranging from a few months to a year or longer. 
Since 1927, nearly one hundred scholars have received grants to 
aid them in their investigations, and scores of important books and 
articles have resulted from their studies. 

No formal “courses” are taught at the Huntington Library, 
but throughout the year the scholars in residence participate in 
seminars where they discuss their own work and have the benefit 
of criticism. Since members of the group frequently lunch to- 
gether in the staff dining room, they have an opportunity for a 
useful exchange of ideas, all the more valuable because of the 
variety of interests represented. 

The richest single field for study at the Huntington Library is 
in the literary and cultural history of England from the introduc- 
tion of printing to the Puritan Revolution, or roughly from 1476 
to 1641. More than fifty percent of the titles of extant English 
books printed in this period are available in either original editions 
or photographic reproductions. For the past ten years the library 
has been making strenuous efforts to acquire all significant books 
before 1641 and that endeavor will continue until this collection is 
as complete as it is possible to make it. These rare books have as 
a complement a remarkable collection of family documents, notably 
the Ellesmere, Hastings, and Stowe manuscripts. The Ellesmere 
manuscripts are particularly valuable since they include the papers 
of Sir Thomas Egerton, Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper, who was 
a great patron of letters. In this field the Huntington ranks with 
the three or four greatest libraries of the world. 

To provide a useful bibliographical tool for scholars working 
in this period, the library made a chronological rearrangement of 
the Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland . . . 1475-1640. This list of books, arranged by the 
year of publication, made it possible for students to survey more 
easily than before cultural and social movements as reflected in 
the literature of Tudor and early Stuart England. The catalogue 
proved so valuable to students of English civilization that the 
Harvard College Library requested permission to reproduce it, 
and arranged with other libraries to share the expense of duplicat- 
ing it. 
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For the medieval period of English history, the Huntington 
possesses the Battle Abbey manuscripts which are useful for social 
history and provide a very complete picture of monastery life from 
the time of William the Conqueror to the disestablishment of the 
religious houses by Henry VIII. There are also important literary 
manuscripts, including the Towneley and Chester mystery plays, 
the Ellesmere Chaucer, Piers Plowman manuscripts, and Wicliffite 
sermons. 

The largest collection of incunabula in the United States, 
numbering approximately 5,300 works, is to be found in the Hunt- 
ington, and the various presses of Europe in operation before 1500 
are well represented. In fact, the collection on the early history 
of printing is one of the best in the United States. 

For English cultural history after 1641, the Huntington 
Library has collections which make it significant among world 
libraries. It has between one-fourth and one-third of the Eng- 
lish books printed before 1700, with important manuscript col- 
lections in this field. For the eighteenth century it has the original 
works of most of the important literary figures, the works of 
many: minor writers, a considerable body of pamphlets, and a 
large quantity of literary manuscripts, notably in the Montague 
Collection. For the nineteenth century, it has a fine collection of 
first editions of literary works and some valuable literary manu- 
scripts and letters. 

For certain subjects the Huntington has almost complete 
collections. For example, the history of English drama can be 
studied efficiently here, for, in addition to memoirs of the stage 
and other related works, the text of nearly every extant play 
acted on the English stage before 1824 is available either in manu- 
script or printed version. The completeness of this collection is 
partly a result of the acquisition of the Kemble-Devonshire Col- 
lection and the Larpent Plays. John Larpent, deputy to the Lord 
Chamberlain from 1741 to 1824, gathered up the official copies 
submitted to the Lord Chamberlain from the passage of the 
Licensing Act in 1737 to the end of his own life. His widow 
sold the plays and they eventually landed in'San Marino. 

The reference works and modern texts needed by scholars who 
use rare books and manuscripts are adequate. There used to be 
a myth in circulation that the Huntington Library had no refer- 
ence collection; that one might find the rarest of Shakespeare 
quartos, for example, but could not get an ordinary reading text 
or a modern biography of the author. If that was ever true, it is 
no longer a fact. During the past twelve years, more than a 
hundred thousand volumes of carefully selected reference works 
have been added to the library. 
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The most serious lack which students of English cultural his- 
tory will find at the Huntington Library is the scarcity of French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian books which parallel the English 
collections. This lack handicaps comparative studies involving 
the Continental background, but steps are being taken to remedy 
the condition as rapidly as circumstances permit. 

In the period after the First World War, when Mr. Hunt- 
ington moved into the English book market and began to pay 
whatever was necessary to procure great family libraries, English 
newspapers sometimes complained bitterly over the loss of national 
treasures. Today England is grateful that this repository for the 
study of English civilization is safe from the danger of destruc- 
tion in European wars. Scholars everywhere have learned the grim 
lesson that dispersal is necessary if books and documents are to be 
preserved. In addition to rare originals, today many unique books 
from European libraries exist in photographic reproduction in 
California. In some instances the originals from which the Hunt- 
ington obtained the photographs already may have been destroyed 
and others undoubtedly will be lost before hostilities end. 

The Huntington Library has unusual materials in certain 
fields of American civilization. The best-known single collection 
of early Americana is that assembled by Elihu Dwight Church 
and bought by Mr. Huntington in 1911. This collection of 2,133 
items of extreme rarity was Mr. Huntington’s first really 
significant acquisition and helped to arouse his interest in large- 
scale collecting. The five-volume catalogue of the Church Amer- 
icana is itself a rare work. 

In all periods of American literature prior to the First World 
War, the library has extensive holdings of original editions, manu- 
scripts, letters, and other documents. For instance, the papers of 
James T. Fields, the Boston publisher, are rich in letters by and 
to the leading New England writers of the nineteenth century. 
This collection alone consists of nearly 30,000 documents. 

In some fields of social history, especially in the colonial and 
early national periods, the printed books and manuscripts are 
numerous. 

Source material concerning the period of exploration and 
settlement of North America down to the Revolution is important. 
Especially valuable are the travel narratives, early printed ac- 
counts of the colonies, imprints of colonial presses, early sailing 
charts, and maps of colonial America. The papers of the fourth 
Earl of Loudoun provide useful information about the French and 
Indian Wars. The Harbeck Collection contains printed and 
manuscript materials for the history of the American navy. 
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Some of the most valuable pockets of source material center 
around great personalities. For instance, the library has many 
rare books and manuscripts in the Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Lincoln collections. The rarest books and pamphlets deal- 
ing with the career of almost any important figure in American 
history before the end of the nineteenth century are likely to be 
found here. The collections on slavery and the South, and espe- 
cially the books and pamphlets concerning the coming of the War 
Between the States are extensive. 

The library contains a few valuable documents dealing with 
early Latin-American history, as for example, the papers of 
Pedro de la Gasca and Gonzalo Pizarro which throw light on the 
Spanish in Peru in the first half of the sixteenth century. Early 
Mexican imprints are also well represented, but in general the 
Huntington does not have source materials for the consistent study 
of Latin-American history. 

Two regional collections are noteworthy: California and the 
Southwest, and Virginia. 

The books and manuscripts dealing with the settlement and 
development of the southwestern United States down to the present 
time are such as to make the Huntjngton one of the best places for 
historical research in this field. The manuscript and rare-book 
collection relating to the history of California is already one of 
the most extensive in the United States. The library is also 
actively collecting and is rapidly adding to its resources of books, 
manuscripts, newspapers, photographs, and other docunients that 
help to explain the civilization of the region embraced by Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. Recently the 
Rockefeller Foundation made a grant of $50,000 to the library to 
be used in collecting material and in aiding scholars engaged in 
studies of the Southwest. 

One of the library’s most remarkable collections of Americana 
is that dealing with the history of Virginia, especially from the 
colonial period through the social adjustments following the War 
setween the States. In 1922, Mr. Huntington acquired the books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, and miscellaneous documents gathered 
during a long life by Robert A. Brock of Richmond. A con- 
temporary is said to have described Mr. Brock as a “miser of 
books.” Certainly he had hoarded almost every book and pamph- 
let of importance to his region, and he had gathered together many 
valuable manuscripts including writings of the Fairfaxes, the 
Carters, William Byrd, the Lees, Washington, Jefferson, John 
Marshall, and many others. No letter, circular, broadside, ad- 
vertisement, paper, or pamphlet was too trivial for Brock to 
preserve. The result was an extraordinary gathering of the raw 
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material of social history, so extensive that it occupied a whole 
freight car when it was shipped to California. 

Virginians felt that the commonwealth had been robbed of a 
public treasure when the collection went out of the state, espe- 
cially since its home was to be on the westernmost verge of the 
American continent. But at that time no institution or individual 
in Virginia made a move to buy it, though it was offered there 
for a price far lower than Mr. Huntington paid. 

Actually it was fortunate for Virginia history that the Hunt- 
ington Library acquired the Brock Collection, for if such a mis- 
cellaneous assortment had been sold privately to dealers, or per- 
haps divided between institutions, much of it would have been 
scattered or destroyed, and historians never again could have 
found so many out-of-the-way documents in one place. As it 
turned out, the Brock Collection became the nucleus of one of the 
greatest accumulations of Virginiana in existence. This material 
is now available without restriction to any accredited scholar. Fur- 
thermore, by means of grants-in-aid and through its publication 
program, the Huntington Library is constantly making positive 
contributions to the interpretation of the history of Virginia. 

In American history, as in other fields, the Huntington is 
a specialist’s library. It cannot hope to equal the vast collections 
of such a repository as the Library of Congress or even the 
Widener Library at Harvard. In the words of the late Frederick 
Jackson Turner, who spent his last years as a member of the 
research staff here, “the American historian can profitably engage 
in placer mining at the Huntington Library with the assurance 
that he will find rich nuggets. If he wants to follow an extensive 
vein of ore he can work better at the Library of Congress.” Since 
Professor Turner made that statement, however, the materials 
have been increased and developed in certain fields until some 
veins, especially those dealing with colonial America, Virginia, and 
the Southwest, can also be profitably worked. 

Through a series of publications and a research journal, The 
Huntington Library Quarterly, an effort is made to provide an 
outlet for the dissemination of the results of study here. Dur- 
ing the past decade the library has subsidized a large number of 
scholarly books which have contributed to the reinterpretation of 
English and American social and literary history. 

An endowed institution on a fixed income rarely has money 
to squander. Contrary to the notion in certain quarters, the Hunt- 
ington Library is not fabulously wealthy. By careful economy 
the administration has carried out its research objectives and 
has continued to add to its source material. But no longer can 
it pay huge prices for collectors’ items. Instead, it has adopted 
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a policy of buying photographic reproductions of books that are 
too expensive for an institution to buy. For instance, the Hunt- 
ington may have all except two or three titles by an Elizabethan 
author. The originals of those missing items might cost hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of dollars, and would be beyond the library’s 
means. Photostats, however, can be had for a few dollars, and 
microfilms are even cheaper. In this way, the Huntington Library 
in recent years has completed the works of practically every im- 
portant Elizabethan author and added enormously to its resources 
in other fields. Certain rare books and manuscripts are still 
bought from time to time; and, thanks to a generous group of 
Friends of the Huntington Library, some notable acquisitions con- 
tinue to be made. The fixed policy of the library is to buy only 
the materials that serve the genuine interests of learning and not 
to waste money on bibliographical curiosities. 

The authorities of the Huntington Library feel that they have 
two main duties: to preserve and increase the store of source 
material for the study of English and American civilization and 
to aid capable scholars in utilizing these sources in a way that will 
best advance the cause of humanistic learning. 





LITERARY RELATIONS BETWEEN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By MicuHaet Kraus* 


Three hundred years after the discovery of America, Europe 
was assessing its significance, and to many writers its meaning 
lay in the stimulus it had given to the imagination. The unusual 
phenomena of American nature, strange to European senses, 
“display a fertile field for a creative, fanciful genius to explore,” 
wrote one traveler, “and may give rise to the most novel, elegant 
and beautiful flights of imagination, and the brightest, most in- 
genious and splendid embellishments of fiction.” A reviewer of 
a descriptive poem on North America had commented upon the 
richness of the subject: “Few countries,” he wrote, “afford more 
striking originals for the pencil of a descriptive Poet.”* An Eng- 
lish “Essay on the Application of Natural History to Poetry” 
pointed to foreign as well as to domestic scenes of nature, whose 
study might suggest “new ideas of grandeur or beauty.”* 

The reaction to the discovery of America was immediate in 
the field of historiography, but in belles-lettres America was but 
a part of that general atmosphere which the voyages brought to 
the work of dramatists and poets. 


That marvellous summer time of the imagination, the 
Elizabethan age, with all its wealth of flowers and fruit 
[wrote the late Professor Walter Raleigh], was the gift to 
England of the sun that bronzed the faces of the voyagers 
and of the winds that carried them to the four quarters of 
the world. Historians of literature have been wont to treat 
the imaginative growth of the Elizabethan age as if it were 
a problem of skilful gardening, an instance of high success 
in the mysteries of transplanting, grafting, forcing, and the 
like. But what nourished the pale slips brought from 
abroad? They struck their roots deep in a soil rich with th 
matter of life, and breathed a genial and stimulating air 


*The author is associate professor of history at City College, New York 
He has published a number of papers on cultural relations between Europ: 
and America, which deal with literature not treated here, and is the author 
of A History of American History, etc. He acknowledges, gratefully, th 
aid rendered him by the Social Science Research Council. 

1J. F. D. Smyth, A Tour in the United States of America (London 
1784), I, 165-166. 

2 Monthly Review, XVI, (1757), 460. 

3 [Anonymous], imprint John Aikin, Warrington, 1777; see also G. ©. 
Williams, “The Beginnings of Nature Poetry in the Eighteenth Century, 
Studies in Philology, XX VII, 583-609. 
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The dramatists and poets were the children and inheritors 
of the Voyagers.* 


For the voyagers themselves, in their own language, naive and 
racy, responded to a new and scarcely credible world. 

In the years that intervened until Coleridge wrote, the lands 
overseas and the waters between furnished materials to the literary 
craftsmen. The sea salted Elizabethan literature, but it was not 
until the second quarter of the eighteenth century when the novel 
became a recognized literary form, and mariners became novelists 
themselves, that the sea found fuller expression in literature.® 
When Wordsworth was working on his great, unfinished, life 
poem, he asked a friend to collect for him books of travels, “as 
without much of such reading,” he wrote, “my present labours 
cannot be brought to any conclusion.’’® Coleridge’s ‘““The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner” is the finest achievement of that eighteenth 
century spirit which was nurtured by tales gf adventure. And 
when the slow flame of inspiration had done its work, the product 
bore the marks of its origins; for running through the “Ancient 
Mariner” are the words of the voyagers themselves." 

Richard Hakluyt had gathered the voyagers’ tales for the 
English, and others followed him in making such collections. It 
was not long before such literature passed from the workshop of 
the litterateur and from exclusive libraries to a wider reading 
public. Every type of writer—scientist, social scientist, rationalist 
—made use of travel literature, with the result that literary ex- 
pression itself was changed. The Royal Society, sponsor of so 
much of the intellectual activity of the period, disapproved of “a 
glorious Pomp of Words,” indicating a strong preference for a 
“close, naked, natural way of Speaking,” the language of “Artizans, 
Countrymen, and Merchants” rather than of “Wits, or Scholars.”® 
In the middle of the seventeenth century the French were reading 
The Jesuit Relations, which were coming from the press a volume 
almost every year. A contemporary Frenchman observed the 


4 Walter Raleigh, The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century (Glas- 
gow, 1910), pp. 151-152; R. R. Cawley, “Drayton and the Voyages,” Publ. 
Mod. Lang. Assn, XXXVIII, 130; see also Cawley, Unpathed Waters: 
Studies in the influence of the Voyagers on Elizabethan Literature (Prince- 
ton, 1940), pp. 117-170. 

_ 5E.C. Ross, The Development of the English Sea Novel from Defoe to 
Conrad (Ann Arbor, 1926), p. 1. 

® Lane Cooper in Mod. Lang. Notes, April, 1907, p. 110, March 6, 1798. 
_ J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston, 1927), p. 323; see also 
sister Eugenia, “Coleridge’s Scheme of Pantisocracy and American Travel 
Accounts,” Mod. Lang. Assn., Publ., XLV, 1069-1084. 

8R. W. Frantz, The English Traveler and the Movement of Ideas, 1660- 
1732 (Univ. of Nebraska, Univ. Studies, 32-33), 59. 
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change in tastes of readers who were showing greater interest in 
voyages.® Swift was a close reader of such material and modeled 
characters after the monstrosities depicted by voyagers.’° In 
John Locke’s opinion it was very important for gentlemen to read 
history, geography, and travels to better fit them to be the ruling 
class. These subjects, it may be noted too, furnished much of the 
recreatign of American readers."* It was a reading of travelers’ 
descriptions that prompted Sir William Temple to speak of “the 
fundamental moral beliefs which are shared by all men” despite 
their differences in government and social custom. Perfection was 
a fleeting thing “approached now in this part of the world, now in 
that, only to depart again.”’?* 

Fictitious narratives of travels to little known lands, whose 
happy inhabitants were contrasted with the Europeans, added to 
the great mass of this literature. Over two hundred such voyages 
have been listed by a recent student.'* England read great quan- 
tities of imaginary as well as genuine accounts, and to supply this 
market enterprising publishers paid large sums to the authors who 
garnered travelers’ reports. Hawkesworth, we are told, was paid 
£6000 for his collection of “Voyages in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere.”** Dilworth, whose school books were used extensively, 
brought this literature to the attention of British boys and girls, 
with publications on the buccaneers of America and the con- 
querors Pizzaro and De Soto.45 A German writer of children’s 
books, which were translated into other languages, described the 
world that Columbus found, the New World from which came 
strange products unknown to Europe.'® 

Thus, those who stayed at home escaped provincialism by 
vicarious voyages to distant places. Among those places was 
America, whose distance from Europe was lessened when emigrants 
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began sending letters home. American exoticism vied with 
Oriental exoticism in public appeal and ultimately surpassed it. 
New expressions enriched the vocabulary of later voyagers, who 
were keener observers than their predecessors and gifted with 
more facile pens.’*7 They fed the public taste for romance with 
stories of explorers and filibusterers. This literature was more 
than a divertissement, for it embedded itself in the consciousness 
of Europe and was an influential factor in the development of 
romanticism and philosophical radicalism. It was inevitable that 
the differences met with in foreign civilizations should make 
Europeans more conscious of their own deficiencies, and it fre- 
quently led to acute self-criticism with arguments buttressed by 
exotic influences. 

These influences are clearly observable in the devotion paid to 
the “noble savage.” During the three centuries that preceded the 
French Revolution, one can trace a continued development of this 
literary convention. Columbus, in his earliest narratives, il- 
lustrates a step in the growth of the noble savage idea with its 
accompanying stress on sensibility. The Caribs and their king 
“shed tears in abundance,” wrote the discoverer. ‘They are a 
very loving race, and without covetousness”; they lived nakedly 
and innocently, but there was not “a better people in the world 
than these.” In France, Du Tertre in his Histoire Générale des 
Isles .. . dans lV Amérique, probably did more than any one else 
to fix the traits of the noble savage ; and in the second half of the 
seventeenth century this genre, with other literary exports, was 
sent across the channel to England.’ 

The life of frontier Virginia had already been portrayed on 
the London stage in 1613.2° The first appearance of the North 
American Indian as a character in English imaginative literature 
was in Liberty Asserted by John Dennis, produced in 1704. For 
a hundred years thereafter the Indian continued to play an im- 
portant role in drama, poetry, and prose. The rationalistic satir- 
ists, like Swift and Voltaire, merely used the savage as a weapon 
of attack upon the foibles of humanity, but the romanticists saw in 
him “an embodiment of a creed.” The early period was distin- 
guished for its suspicion of the ideals of rationalism and for its 
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criticism of urban civilization. Although Rousseau was not so 
enthusiastic about primitives as is commonly believed, his con- 
temporaries seized upon this aspect of his thought, which made 
the noble savage a warning symbol to the later half of the century. 
The Lake poets invoked the support of the noble savage for their 
nature philosophy, but by the early nineteenth century this literary 
convention had exhausted its appeal, for science was upsetting the 
pictures painted by the romanticists.”* 

The tale of a white man’s love for a savage woman in “Inkle 
and Yarico,” also a criticism of urban life, was very popular 
indeed many original works based on this theme appeared in 
eighteenth century Europe. One reviewer remarked that “no 
story has ever taken so firm a hold on the public attention as 
this.”*% In Germany, Chateaubriand’s Atala opened the way to 
a great mass of Indian literature, although earlier works had al- 
ready prepared the way for its reception. Kotzebue’s dramas 
used the theme of the noble savage, and translations of American 
and English books had acquainted German readers with the In- 
dians.** Some American writers likewise fell under this spell. 
Philip Freneau, in “Tomo Cheeki, the Creek Indian in Philadel- 
phia,” was another critic of the white man’s civilization, speaking 
through the red man. The Indian stimulated thought and fur- 
nished entertainment to readers of magazines and newspapers; he 
remained first page copy throughout the eighteenth century. 

But European periodicals frequently found space for other 
news; and in the English newspapers particularly, many such 
items were of the movements of vessels to and from the colonies 
The London papers followed no definite policy in printing news 
of America. In some issues there was much American news, 
far more than appeared in London newspapers a few years ago; 
in others there was none at all. Special circumstances sometimes 
conditioned the amount of space devoted to America; the settle- 
ment of Georgia, for example, was reflected in the columns of the 
newspapers in 1733. The greater space generally devoted to the 
colony of Massachusetts probably resulted from the larger num- 
ber of ships from Boston which reached London with letters and 
newspapers. 
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From more frequent intercourse with the colonies a sense of 
discrimination was developed among some editors which indicated 
a better understanding of the American scene. The Weekly Jour- 
nal, or the British Gazetteer, in 1729 put colonial news under 
“Home Affairs.” In 1732, The Daily Journal had a separate head- 
ing for “America,” and the next year it had a further caption for 
“New England.” This continued use of the heading “New Eng- 
land” is, perhaps, of some significance as indicating the position 
attained by this section in the minds of London journalists. In 
the London Magazine, or Gentleman's Monthly Intelligencer, from 
1755 to 1758, scarcely an issue appeared that did not print some- 
thing relating to America, including histories of the various 
colonies, which revealed a growing consciousness of their im- 
portance to England. Although this material was inspired by the 
war, and published to awaken public opinion to the need for driv- 
ing out the French, the attentive reader also learned much of 
American history and its cyrrent affairs.2° An early number of 
the Monthly Review, in a discussion on the colonies, refrained 
from quoting Stith’s History of Virginia, as it supposed its read- 
ers “sufficiently acquainted with the subject.”*® 

News from America after 1760 received much more space 
than formerly, particularly in the Gentleman’s Magazine and the 
Scots Magazine; and when the controversies with the colonies 
reached an acute stage editors printed a great deal of overseas 
news, for it stimulated sales. The resistance of the colonies to the 
Stamp Act won for America an important position in the Eng- 
lish press. A new department called the “American Budget,” 
which promised to make a special effort to collect impartially colo- 
nial news, appeared in the London Packet in 1774. Other news- 
papers adopted similar plans.2*7 A large part of the first three 
volumes of The London Review of English and Foreign Litera- 
ture, which began publication in 1775, was devoted to reviews of 
books relating to the struggle with America. After the conclu- 
sion of the War for American Independence the London press 
showed a continued interest in the former colonies, which were 
a subject of everyday talk. An adverse review of a book on 
America by an English tourist conceded that it did furnish in- 
formation to “those who only wish to know enough of America, 
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and its late revolutions, to enable them to join in the conversation 
of the day.’*8 In the next decade, however, the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon usurped most of the space devoted to foreign 
affairs, so that in 1799 and 1800 there was scarcely any American 
news in the London papers. 

The measure of European literary interest in America is not 
found only in the issues of the daily press. Englishmen read bal- 
lads on various phases of American life, and some of those relat- 
ing to General Wolfe and his dramatic death were very popular.” 
Britain’s conquests were recited in a mid-eighteenth century song 
on the taking of Havana: 


East, West, North and South 

Our Cannon’s loud Mouth 

Shall the right of our Monarchs maintain, 

On America’s Strand Amherst limits the land, 
Boscawen gives law on the Main, brave Boys, 

On America’s Strand Amherst limits the land 
Boscawen gives law on the Main.*® 


The earliest years of New England settlement also had 
stimulated literary production. In the twenty-seven years after 
1602 some fourteen publications appeared.*t This production was 
greatly accelerated in the eighteenth century. Rich gives 135 titles 
published in English between 1701 and 1740 relating to that part 
of America which became the original United States. The next 
twenty years, a period half as long, contributed over 150 titles. 
The sixteen years after 1760 to the Declaration of Independence 
contributed the greatest number during the century, slightly less 
than four hundred. The volumes came in lesser numbers from 
then on, nearly three hundred between 1777 and 1790, and only 
ninety-one in the last years of the century.** Histories, geog- 
raphies, and general works of reference that appeared in the later 
years of the century devoted many more pages to America than 
had earlier publications. A long notice of Crévecoeur’s Voyage 
dans la Haute Pennsylvania, in the Monthly Review, pointed to 
the many accounts of the United States that had appeared in 
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recent years as proof that there lay an inexhaustible field for a 
descriptive pen.** Extracts from these accounts were frequently 
printed in the magazines, which took especial note of what was 
new and unusual in the American world. The exotic richness of 
this atmosphere was borrowed for novels whose conventional love 
stories might have used any locality for background, but con- 
temporary interest in America evidently dictated the novelists’ 
choice. French novels too, used the United States as the setting for 
the portrayal of true virtue.** 

French literature on America was much more voluminous after 
1770. A considerable quantity had appeared before this date, much 
of it inspired by Huguenot visions of a Utopian settlement.*® 
No one did more to stimulate an interest in foreign lands than the 
Abbé Prévost, whose Manon Lescaut had for its background the 
far off colony in Louisiana.** In the thirty years before 1800, 
works relating to America were very well known in France, where 
they were usually more significant as propaganda than as pure 
literature. French officers, returned from the war in America, 
published accounts of the new country ; translations of travel books 
and histories of the states further served to spread a knowledge of 
America.3* 

A good part of the early German literature on America was 
devoted to the specific object of encouraging emigration, partic- 
ularly to Pennsylvania. One student listed forty-five publica- 
tions on this subject printed between 1675 and 1704.88 But in 
the last third of the eighteenth century literature of a more in- 
clusive nature appeared, notably history, although scholars in other 
fields, particularly geography and ethnology, interested the German 
public in America. A translation of an English geography of 
America noted how important it was for the Old World to take 
account of the New; every class of people for its own special 
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purposes, it said, needed information about America.*® A German 
correspondent informed Mathew Carey, the Philadelphia publisher, 
of the interest his countrymen had in American books, which 
were translated into German soon after their arrival in Germany.“ 
Many translations of foreign works on America revealed the ex- 
tent of German concern with the New World, and her own writers 
also fed this interest. The periodical, Der Teutsche Merkur, for 
a number of years gave a continued record which was almost a 
history of the American Revolution. Other publications included 
materials on the war, while some volumes were exclusively con- 
cerned with it.41 Periodical literature was of the greatest im- 
portance, and through articles and books in the hundreds, Germans 
kept abreast of American developments.*2 Denmark, too, was in- 
terested in America. Her Royal Society conducted a contest to 
unearth the history of Norwegian discoveries overseas, the sources 
of which were to come from written documents, monumental re- 
mains, languages, and traditions.** 

The greatest contribution to American historiography by a 
European was the work of Professor C. D. Ebeling, of Hamburg. 
Joel Barlow commended his work to Ezra Stiles: “Every such 
attempt to instruct the European world in whatever concerns 
America, deserves our warmest encouragement.’** Ebeling sent 
Stiles the first volume of his history, which was planned as a study 
of American civilization. It was a tremendous task he had under- 
taken, but Ebeling confessed that it was “The animating beauty 
of the object” that led him on, and a desire to supplant “imperfect 
and false accounts” by a “faithful picture of a truly free republic” 
which might have a good effect on Europe. Ebeling corresponded 
with Belknap, whose History of New Hampshire was useful to 
him; Belknap was asked to criticize a proposed history of Amer- 
ican aborigines which the German scholar would include in a gen- 
eral introduction.*® 
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Ebeling had become interested in American history when he 
translated and wrote the preface to Burnaby’s Travels in America. 
The first volume of Ebeling’s history appeared in 1793, and at 
intervals of several years additional volumes were published until 
the seventh, in 1816. The sheer bulk of 6,300 pages is imposing, 
and they were based on the best authorities. This Erdbeschreibung 
und Geschichte von Amerika was really a social history although 
not synthesized. It was the most inclusive work done on America 
by a European up to that time; in fact no such voluminous work 
had been done in America. The list of men to whom Ebeling 
acknowledged his indebtedness suggests that this history, which 
long continued to be used as a leading reference work, was the joint 
product of German-American scholarly enterprise. 

Years earlier, Ebeling had been connected with other literary 
ventures that related to America. His Amerikanisches Bibliothek 
(Leipzig, 1777) had descriptions and reviews of American geo- 
graphical works and translations of journals of prominent individ- 
uals, including that of George Washington. Its special concern 
with maps indicates that Ebeling wanted to acquaint his German 
readers, who might be prospective emigrants, with American con- 
ditions. While he was working on his own history, Ebeling col- 
laborated with Professor Hegewisch on the Amerikanisches 
Magazin. The first part, in 1795, had a comparative survey of the 
American state constitutions. Notices of American books were 
published as well as miscellaneous news of life overseas. Busch- 
ing’s Wochentliche Nachrichten, published during the reyolution- 
ary period, contained many book reviews relating to America. 
Translations of American books were added to the large native 
production of literature relating to the New World. 

As might have been expected, one of the earliest attempts at 
an American bibliography was an Englishman’s. White Kennett 
collected a number of books and pamphlets and drew up a plan 
which he hoped the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
would adopt for the creation of a “perfect American library.” He 
believed that it would be of great service to missionaries, mariners 
and merchants. Historians, heralds and statesmen could also 
make use of this library of Americana, which Kennett urged might 
become “the common Fund and treasury of all the Remains of that 
Country, and of all the following Discoveries and Remarks that 
shall be hereafter made upon it.” He hoped that his catalogue, 
which had about fifty tracts relating to Virginia and one hundred 
to New England, would stimulate some publisher to make a col- 
lection of American travels.“ In the later part of the century 
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another Bibliotheca Americana appeared in London. It justified 
itself on the ground that “America was a very considerable portion 
of the known world, and a most important field for historical in- 
vestigation.” The introductory discourse was a flattering estimate 
of American culture.** 

Thus the literature on America, mainly by Europeans, had 
not only grown so extensive, that bibliographies seemed necessary 
to guide the student, but the products of American writers them- 
selves were also given more and more space, as well as critical 
attention, in the periodicals of Europe. This attention was not 
always flattering. In January, 1810, the Edinburgh Review said, 
“America has done nothing, either to extend, diversify, or embellish 
the sphere of human knowledge. Though all she has written were 
obliterated from the records of learning there would, (if we except 
the works of Franklin) be no positive diminution either of the use- 
ful or agreeable.” But other writers evidently did not concur in 


this judgment. A German dictionary of English, Irish, and Amer- 
ican authors listed over three hundred American names whose 
work had appeared in their own country or in Europe, and some- 
times in both, between 1790 and 1803.** Most of them, like the 
English named, were writers of articles contributed to periodicals 
This is significant, for it reveals the emphasis placed on periodical 


literature in the eighteenth century, especially by scientists. It in- 
dicates, too, that we need to readjust our perspective of America 
in the eighteenth century. Historians of culture, when treating of 
literature, usually place so much emphasis on belles-lettres that the 
comparative absence of the latter has placed early America on a 
relatively low plane. The important fact to note, however, is that 
her contemporaries were interested in all kinds of literature. 

The writer in the Edinburgh Review was well advised in mak- 
ing the exception in favor of Franklin, although more considered 
advice might have added other exceptions. If a complete bibliog- 
raphy of Franklin were ever achieved, it would include, besides 
collections of his works, the hundreds of articles, anecdotes, poems, 
by him, about him and ascribed to him that appeared in the news- 
papers and magazines all over Europe. A London magazine said 
he was better known abroad than in his native country; this pub- 
lication alone had over twenty-five items on Franklin in its vol- 
umes. “With what avidity,” it stated, “must the public expect 
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the memoirs of this very extraordinary man.” It revealed its own 
impatience at the delay of an English edition by printing extracts 
from Franklin’s autobiography which had already appeared in 
French; these were promptly copied by the Scots Magazine.* 
Readers of modern best sellers wait no more anxiously for the 
latest work of their favorite authors than did their ancestors for 
Franklin’s autobiography. “We have in no small degree shared 
the impatience with which the public has for some time been 
expecting a full and authentic narrative of his life,” confessed 
one reviewer.*® Critical comment was heavily in his favor in Ger- 
many, too, where Herder strongly praised the Autobiography; 
“I scarcely know a more modern book for the young,” he wrote, 
“which could give them such complete instruction in industry, wis- 
dom and morality as this one.”®' It was accounted an important 
scoop to print any of his writings not included in his collected 
works. His humor was highly appreciated, and a reviewer of one 
of his publications wrote of his “garrulity which, in an old man, 
and such an old man, is not only excused, but approved.”*? The 
German magazines lost little time in publishing Franklin’s writ- 
ings, which they usually reprinted from their English contem- 
poraries. A Franklin imprint from Passy appeared in a London 
edition with the explanation “that the most trifling miscellaneous 
productions of that distinguished author will be agreeable to the 
public.”®* The Sentimental and Humorous Essays, Conducive to 
Economy and Happiness by Noah Webster were likewise assured a 
kindly reception, for their indebtedness to Franklin was acknowl- 
edged, although one reviewer did credit Webster with a fair share 
of originality. Their popularity in America was thought sufficient 
reason for their introduction to English readers.** 

Washington and Jefferson also received some attention in 
European publications, Washington not so much for his writings 
as for his character and influence in American life. An English 
life of Washington, which included anecdotes of other eminent 
Americans of the revolutionary period, was frankly eulogistic.®® 
Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (republished in a French transla- 
tion), was given considerable notice, although English reviewers 
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treated it rather caustically because of his pro-French bias.™ 
Morse’s American Geography was widely acclaimed, and the 
Monthly Review pointed out that for information on various phases 
of American life, “We must no longer consult British writers but 
have recourse . . . to the Americans themselves.”°’ There were 
several London editions of Morse, two of them published with 
some care; and the American Gazetteer, 1798, included informa- 
tion for prospective emigrants. The sections on the United States 
in books by Europeans were thenceforth largely dependent on 
Morse. A revised edition of William Guthrie’s popular Geograph- 
ical, Historical and Commercial Grammar paid tribute to Morse 
who was the authority for the section of the work devoted to 
America ; in fact, the language of Morse was taken over bodily by 
Guthrie.** The debt was not entirely one-sided however, for in 
his supplement on Europe in his American Geography, Morse relied 
upon Guthrie as one of his sources. Belknap’s History of New 
Hampshire was favorably reviewed in the English magazines which 
noted the wealth of his sources, particularly those in manuscript 
His plan for an “American Biography,” stated in the preface to 
his third volume, was given a cordial welcome by the Monthi\ 
Review.*® A later volume of the European Magazine praised 
Imlay’s A Topographical Description of the Western Territory of 
North America, from which it culled lengthy extracts, and added 
that his work seemed “capable of making an impression favourable 
to the literary talents of his countrymen.’’® 

William Bartram’s descriptions of his travels in the Southern 
states were well known to European readers, who were attracted 
as much by his vivid narrative as they were by his keen observa- 
tion. Coleridge knew Bartram’s Travels well, and a recent stu- 
dent of the poet thinks that of all the books he was reading 
“during the gestation of “The Ancient Mariner’” none “left mor« 
lively images in his memory” than Bartram’s.** A poet whose 
teachers were nature and solitude also learned from contemporary 
students similarly instructed, and it is therefore not surprising t 
find that Wordsworth knew Bartram’s work almost by heart. In 
some parts of “Ruth,” the poet, says Lane Cooper, “follows 
Bartram word for word,” and in “The Prelude,” the theme of 
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the noble savage is supported by the adaptation of a scene from 
the American naturalist.** As in Coleridge’s experience, this read- 
ing lay dormant for years in the mind of Wordsworth. The work 
of Chateaubriand, particularly his Atala, the most important book 
in the literature of American exoticism, reveals his debt to Bart- 
ram and Imlay who gave him the color to enrich his background 
and sometimes even the text to tell his story.** The romantic ap- 
preciation of nature in England, sometimes attributed to the in- 
fluence of Wordsworth, certainly arose earlier and owes a good 
deal to America’s startling scenery, which evoked rhapsodical com- 
ments from travelers. As one tourist in the South phrased it, the 
scenery was “romantically pleasing’ and rendered the “imagina- 
tion sick with wonder.” 

Poetry written by Americans, sometimes reprinted in Europe, 
was not highly regarded abroad although, on occasion, it did 
receive compliments. Richard Lewis, a former Etonian, resident 
in Maryland, contributed a poem “Description of the Spring” to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine which won some popularity in Eng- 
land. The poetry of youthful Thomas Godfrey of Philadelphia, 
was appreciated in England more perhaps as the creation of im- 
agined untutored genius than for its high literary merits.** John 
Trumbull’s McFingal, which had a London edition, was favor- 
ably reviewed. A Poem, addressed to the Armies of the United 
States of America, by David Humphries (reprinted in Paris and 
London) had many faults, wrote one reviewer, but it revealed “the 
true spirit of poetry.” His Poem on the Happiness of America 
was less favorably received.** Barlow received more notice than 
the other American poets ; it was frequently favorable, but criticism 
was sometimes levelled at his bombastic language. In the Ameri- 
kanisches Magazin, a long article, probably by Professor Ebeling, 
leniently appraised American poetry. It was heavily dependent on 
English poetry but it already had a distinctive character, and al- 
though inferior to that of England in the power of its imagina- 
tion, the poetry of America excelled in genuine feeling. Barlow 
was the most original of the American poets. America, the writer 
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thought, would in time learn from the poetry of other nations as 
well as from England, but would eventually go her own way." 
But Europe’s way for the most part was America’s way in 
this early period. Addison and Steele, Pope and Milton, all had 
their echoes, faint though some of them were, in American news- 
papers and magazines. A student periodical, Telltale, modeled 
after Addison’s Spectator, circulated in manuscript at Harvard in 
1721. A reviewer of Franklin’s collected works remarked that 
although some of his papers showed Addison’s influence, “the 
Doctor’s style [was] original, and unique.” A recent student of 
Franklin’s earliest writing confirms in detail this eighteenth century 
judgment.7° Colonial newspapers reprinted whole numbers of the 
Spectator, while Pope’s Essay on Man and Butler’s Hudibras were 
widely quoted.*4 When Timothy Dwight in his Conquest of 
Canaan and Joel Barlow in his Columbiad modeled their poems 
on Milton, they were in the company of many Englishmen who 
acknowledged Paradise Lost as the greatest epic in a modern 
tongue.”* L’Allegro and Jl Penseroso were imitated frequently 
in England and America, and in general it is fair to say that Mil- 
ton was known equally well on both sides of the Atlantic. Thom- 
son too, had his admirers, and American Quakers were strongly 
appreciative of Cowper. A bond of sympathy existed between 
Americans and Thomson, who has been called the leader of the 
ethical movement in English poetry, for in his poems he en- 
couraged the philanthropy of Oglethorpe and his associates.* In 
France, too, the followers of Thomson expressed strong human- 
itarian sentiments in their poetry.7* Franklin’s letter to his Lon- 
don agent, William Strahan, is well known: “Whatever Thomson 
writes send me a dozen copies of. I had read no poetry for 
several years, and almost lost the Relish of, till I met with his 
Seasons.”7> A Philadelphia Quaker wrote to Cowper that he had 
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frequently read The Task: “There are in this city, and in the 
circle of my acquaintance, many . . . who love thee with true af- 
fection.”"® Wordsworth, too, found his most enthusiastic Amer- 
ican supporter in a Philadelphian, the distinguished editor, Joseph 
Dennie.** 

American literature toward the close of the eighteenth century 
reflected the English vogue of sentiment and sensibility, and an 
emphasis on narratives of seduction. In the novels of the period 
the influence of Richardson and Sterne was obvious. The first 
volume of the Massachusetts Magazine had eleven. “true, moral, 
and pathetic tales,” of which nine told of seductions and the 
miseries that resulted therefrom. Other American periodicals 
contained similar contributions, but there was vigorous censure of 
this reading matter by the keepers of the public morals.*§ 

The large German population already established in America 
facilitated the introduction of literature from Germany. Barlow 
wrote to Ezra Stiles from Hamburg in 1794, regretting that a 
language difference should raise a barrier between Americans and 
German literature. ‘We have been content to borrow from them 
their improvements in science,” he added, “without being able to 
relish the beauties of their writers. These are more numerous, and 
perhaps more excellent, than those of any other modern nation.”*® 
But Barlow himself underestimated American familiarity with 
German writings. Some German writers had already been in- 
troduced to America, where interest in this literature was largely 
a reflection of England’s interest. Solomon Gessner’s Death of 
Abel seems to have had a large audience for many years after its 
first American reprinting in 1762. The works of Lessing, Schiller 
and Goethe were known to Americans by performances of their 
dramas as well as by American reprints. The Robbers by Schiller 
enjoyed two reprintings by 1802, when his Kabale und Liebe also 
appeared. The vogue of sentimental literature in America ex- 
plains why Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther was reprinted here six 
times by 1807. Kotzebue was a very popular author in these 
years. Charles Brockden Brown, a keen observer of literary 
trends, was very much interested in German literature to which 
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his Monthly Magazine devoted some attention.2° When an Amer- 
ican was asked to give his reasons for, studying German, he an- 
swered, for “intellectual pleasure and improvement.”*' He him- 
self, wished to read “this Kotzbue they talk so much of; this 
Gessner ; this Wieland, this Haller, this Schiller, and this Goethe.” 
Years before George Tickncr “discovered” German culture, his 
predecessor, William Bentley, of Salem, together with Christophe 
D. Ebeling in Hamburg, had promoted a strong interest in Amer- 
ican-German relations. New England’s flowering owed much to 
those pioneers. 

American magazines in this century included translations of 
German poetry, although they were not so numerous as those from 
Latin and French. The poetry of Frederick the Great, who had 
been an ally of England in the Seven Years’ War, was particularly 
acceptable to Americans, but to judge from the number of trans- 
lations in periodicals, Gessner was by far the most popular.8* The 
Port-Folio in its first volume printed some letters from an Amer- 
ican resident abroad in high praise of Gellert, whom he compared 
with Addison.** 

The knowledge of French among the educated classes in 
America, particularly in the later years of the eighteenth century, 
led to the importation of many works in history and travel, while 
the interest in the sentimental novel was stimulated by the arrival 
of increasing numbers of émigrés. Jefferson wrote to his friend 
Volney that a Paris bookseller had established commercial rela- 
tions with the well-known American publisher, Duane.** French 
literature was imported in considerable quantity by New York 
and Philadelphia booksellers who hurried their orders as soon as 
the publications were available.8° The former city revealed much 
interest in manuals teaching the language, while those already 
familiar with the tongue indicated a preference for the volumes 
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of French liberals and rationalists. The Philadelphia market was 
undoubtedly the most cosmopolitan in America, and during the 
period of the French Revolution the demand for France’s authors 
greatly increased. 

Significant as was this appreciation of continental literature 
it would be a distortion of emphasis to overlook the continuing 
power of the English tradition which was the main stream in 
American culture. A fundamental consideration of those order- 
ing books from England for the Philadelphia Library Company 
was to keep abreast of the literature of travel, topography, science 
and antiquarian research, as well as history and biography. There 
was indeed, a close correlation between American and English 
reading tastes.5¢ 

The machinery of international transfer of publications was 
in a primitive state. The great majority of books offered for sale 
in early New England were imported from the mother country, 
which sent all kinds of literature to enrich colonial libraries. The 
coastal communities in the South were continuously supplied, so 
well in fact that one modern student believes “literary London 
was far nearer Williamsburg than Boston.”*? Americans who 
wished to secure books from abroad got them through personal 
correspondents or through publishers with whom they had opened 
an account. The London agents for the Philadelphia Library 
Company were Joseph Woods and William Dillwyn. Southern 
planters regularly received from their factors in England stand- 
ard works and books fresh from the press.** A detailed examina- 
tion of book ownership in colonial Maryland shows a much wider 
distribution than has generally been believed.8® James Logan, al- 
ways en rapport with European developments, in 1710°° drew the 
attention of a fellow Philadelphian to the merits of the second 
volume of the Tatler. Periodicals were of such significance that 
a close student of early New England believes that they were 
“the most important missionary of European culture.’”®* John 
Clark was the London agent for Lewis Morris whose orders in- 
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cluded Milton, and some history and law books, which Americans 
read in great quantities.°* Renewed English interest in Shakes- 
peare was similarly reflected in colonial reading.** Some Amer- 
icans were interested too, in beautiful imprints, and Baskerville’s 
Milton, for example, was an acquisition highly prized. Franklin 
lent encouragement to Baskerville by sending his products to 
American printers.** James Phillips was the London agent for a 
number of Americans, particularly fellow Quakers, whom he some- 
times entertained on their visits to London. Much reliance was 
placed on his judgment in choosing books for his overseas cor- 
respondents. To Moses Brown, of the well known Rhode Island 
family, in one shipment he sent two trunks filled with books.* 
Enterprising American printers were kept posted on the latest 
publications by their London contemporaries. Wiliam Strahan 
was one of the London printers most active in his associations with 
Americans. Franklin wrote to him, in 1744, that he had long 
wanted a dependable friend in London to send him “from time 
to time such new pamphlets as are worth reading on any subject 
(religious controversy excepted) for there is no depending on 
titles and advertisements.” For many years he supplied Franklin 
and David Hall with English newspapers, magazines and books. 
To set up a nephew in business in New Haven, Franklin asked 
Strahan to send over “a complete good new press,” ink, one thou- 
sand pounds of type and other materials.°* Strahan arranged to 
have English provincial papers sent to Hall and also full materials 
on the Parliamentary sessions which he frequently attended. In 
response to apparent scolding from “Davie” Hall, Strahan promised 
to send all new books and to forward more promptly the latest 
magazines and pamphlets. Individuals of distinction, like Joseph 
Galloway, and the Library Company of Philadelphia utilized the 
services of Strahan.** American printers were still importing their 
presses in the second half of the eighteenth century, although by 
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1769 the first type and the first press had both been created by 
local craftsmen.*® 

Franklin was the most important link between Europe and 
the American press. All kinds of requests from European pub- 
lishers and authors came to him: for American news, for in- 
formation about America as a market for European publications, 
and for permission to dedicate books to him. Dutch journalists 
in sympathy with America’s War for Independence, wanted to be 
certain of getting accurate news from America. Franklin was 
asked to furnish the news or recommend a correspondent who 
could do so.®® Writers who were planning histories of America 
asked him for bibliographies; one wanted details for a work on 
the “Illustrious Men of America.” Jefferson also gave advice to 
writers on the American Revolution. He congratulated one writer 
on his decision to go to America to gather materials, for, although 
much of the subject matter could be found in England, “the great- 
est mass of important events were transacted in America,” where, 
he wisely added, “the very ground itself will give you new insight 
into some of the most interesting transactions.”4°° A German 
translation of Raynal’s History of the American Revolution waited 
upon Franklin’s judgment as to its intelligence and impartiality. 
A publishing house in Mannheim planned to issue cheap editions 
of the Roman writers, and Franklin was consulted regarding their 
distribution in America. European printers, too, planning to 
migrate to America sought Franklin’s advice. Henry Lemoine, a 
noted English bookseller, contributed a lengthy letter to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine on the state of printing and bookselling in Amer- 
ica which was directed to those in the profession wishing to 
emigrate! 

The rapid growth of a population understanding the English 
language was looked upon as a boon to the booksellers of England, 
although pirated American editions moderated this prospect for 
authors and publishers. Before the middle of the century Frank- 
lin had written to Strahan that English authors little appreciated 
the fame they had in America; “We are a kind of Posterity in 
respect to them,” he observed. Forty years later he wrote to the 
same friend that a vast American audience was assembling for 
“English Authors, ancient, present, and future . . . and this will 
demand large and of course profitable impressions of your most 
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valuable Books.”*® Observers on both sides of the Atlantic 
thought the time not far distant when English would displace 
French as the most popular language for international usage.' 
An Edinburgh periodical proudly looked forward to the time when 
all over America, “in the days of our grandsons, the language and 
writings of Washington, Franklin, Dryden, and Shakespeare, will 
be studied and revered.”*** To his diary Ezra Stiles confided his 
belief that English would probably “become the vernacular Tongue 
of more people than any one Tongue on Earth, except the Chinese,” 
and when John Adams urged Congress to establish an institution 
similar to European academies to maintain standards for the 
national tongue, he also wrote that English would be in the future 
“more generally the language of the world” than were Latin 
or French in ages past. 

Some of the London booksellers were evidently alive to the 
possibilities of the American trade. According to Lord Sheffield 
this book trade was very large, and would continue to favor Eng- 
land because of the higher American labor costs. In particular he 
thought school books could be sent more cheaply from England 
than they could be printed in America. Bibles had been sent 
in such “immense quantities” at twenty shillings a dozen, that they 
“formed a great article of commerce” before the Revolution.’ 
The second Thomas Longman was active in this trade, and among 


his New England customers was Henry Knox, the bookseller who 
later became a general. Large numbers of books and magazines 


were regularly sent to Knox’s London book-store in Boston.” 


Belknap sought to have his History of New Hampshire printed by 
Longman but the publisher felt that the history of a single Amer- 
ican province would not attract much English notice. He sug- 
gested rather an American printing and the export of copies to 
England.*°* The Rivingtons, with representatives on both sides of 
the Atlantic, naturally kept in touch with affairs of the press in 
England and America. Smollett, whose History of England netted 
the publishers James Rivington and James Fletcher £10,000, was 
known to many of the colonists, and to a New Jersey admirer he 
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wrote some details of his life, mentioned a list of his writings, and 
told of his hard work in the preparation of the history. Edward 
and Charles Dilly were large exporters of publications particularly 
in dissenting theology. Stockdale, Debrett, and Phillips did most 
of the London reprints of American editions.“ An English 
survey of the American literary scene near the end of the century 
stated that the largest booksellers in the coastal cities were stocked 
with nearly all the publications available in Europe, except the 
more expensive ones:*"* “Their sales are very great, for it is 
scarce possible to conceive the number of readers with which even 
every little town abounds.” While Englishmen exploited the 
American book market it should be mentioned that at least one 
Philadelphian, James Ralph, turned the tables by moving to 
London where he wrested a modest living out of Grub Street."” 

An American newspaper in 1810 pointed out that for ten 
years after the Revolution books were imported and sold more 
cheaply than they could be printed in the United States, and not 
until the war broke out in Europe (coupled with an added duty 
on paper) could Americans compete with English booksellers. 
After the turn of the century the Americans, among whom Mathew 
Carey was a leading spirit, sought to advance their interests by 
organizing fairs modeled after their more famous predecessors at 
Leipzig and Frankfort." 

Although English booksellers were delighted at the prospect of 
an increased demand for their products from a growing population 
in America, purists in speech were prophesying the day when the 
two countries would no longer have a common tongue. One Eng- 
lishman said that Americans during the Revolution claimed they 
spoke the “American Language.’”""* An English review of Wil- 
liam Bradford’s book on crime and punishment in America praised 
its purity of language, so different from many contemporary Amer- 
ican productions, whose “licentious innovations, and unidiomatical 
combinations of words . . . threaten . . . to convert the English 
which is written and spoken on the different sides of the Atlantic 
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into two different languages.’”*** The critical secretary to the 
British minister wrote from Philadelphia’’® that Americans in 
the Eastern states had retained the “local idioms and barbarisms” 
of their English ancestors, and “thus a barbarous dialect becomes a 
national language, and its corruption is perpetuated.” His staunch 
conservatism waxed indignant at the new words adopted by Amer- 
icans and their continued use of old ones: “They plead, I presume, 
revolution and the rights of man for these innovations in lan- 
guage, and the liberty of talking in bad English is, I suppose con- 
sidered as indefeasible as that of doing wrong, when the people 
unite in such a resolution.” He was very uncertain as to the 
eventual language of this people gathered from the ends of the 
earth. Philologists in England and America discussed the ad- 
visability of establishing academies to maintain the purity of the 
language, and at least one Englishman, discouraged by apathy at 
home, thought of first fixing the standard of the language in 
America. Once set there, he thought American example would 
communicate its good effects to England." 

The English language in America was enriched by several 
hundred words contributed by the Indians, and Huguenot influence 
added French words and expressions not agreeable to the taste of 
an Englishman who would rid the language of foreign im- 
purities.14* Noah Webster’s essays, which were published in Eng- 
land with the localisms retained because the editor thought it “un- 
candid to cover American Ground with English Leaves,” appeared 
strange to readers unaccustomed to the Yankee dialect; “the ideas 
of rum and grog,” for example, seemed “unnatural to the beer- 
drinking Briton,” but the Gentleman's Magazine approved of the 
reprint with the original phrases. A new Oxford dictionary of 
the English language proposed to devote some space to American 
English, and the editor was immediately asked to find explana- 
tions for “caucus” and “Yankee.”!'® Other writers were less 
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receptive to innovations. Jefferson’s use of the word “belittle” 
was greeted with derision in a review of his Notes on Virginia. 
“What an expression! It may be an elegant one in Virginia, .. . 
but for our part,” said the reviewer, “all we can do is to guess 
at its meaning.”**° Of course Americans in turn were not slow 
to twit the English. When he described his agricultural activities 
to Dr. Lettsom, Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse of Massachusetts wrote, 
“I grew (to use an Anglicism which we Yankees smile at) about 
160 bushels of [Indian Corn]” ;'** and Americans and Englishmen 
have continued to smile at each other, until eighteenth century 
prophecies have been partly fulfilled, for today individuals of both 
nations sometimes stand bewildered by sheer inability to com- 
prehend each other’s language. 

Although the language was changing from its parental stem, 
the literature fashioned from it remained largely unchanged from 
its English models. Perhaps the criticism against literary de- 
pendence upon Europe went too far; declarations of literary in- 
dependence then and later, seem somewhat silly. After all, Amer- 
icans were a part of European civilization, and it was a sign of 
good taste to choose the best literature available on which to model 
their own. If you want to read poetry, James Otis said to a kins- 
man, read only good poetry—Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden and 
Pope, “and throw all the rest in the fire. These are all that are 
worth reading.”***. German literature as well, in the eighteenth 
century, was indebted to Englishmen—Sterne and Richardson— 
and English literary superiority was openly acknowledged by 
Herder, who wondered why Germany had no Shakespeare, Swift, 
Addison, Fielding or Sterne.’** What was deplorable was the 
slavish adherence of American writers even in the matter of mate- 
rials, for they seemed utterly oblivious to their native wealth. 
European critics scored Americans for their failure to root them- 
selves at home. “From a country like America, where nature sets 
before the eyes of the poet the most luxuriant and the most terrific 
scenes,” wrote a reviewer, “we might expect wild effusions of 
fancy, and those nervous glowing thoughts and expressions, whose 
irregular beauty and sublimity set criticism at defiance.” But in- 
stead of emulating Nature, they have slavishly borrowed “from 
her copyists, and those Europeans”; in the words of many Amer- 
ican contemporaries the writer concluded, “Till they shake off the 


120 European Magasine, XII, 114 note. 

121T, J. Pettigrew, Memoirs of John Coakley Lettsom .. . (London, 
1817), II, 497, March 9, 1801; see A. W. Read in Dialect Notes, VI, pt. VI. 

122M. C. Tyler, Literary History of the American Revolution (N. Y., 
1897), I, 37. 

123 Learned, “Herder and America,” p. 532. 
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trammels of Europe in poetry as well as European government, 
they will not rise above mediocrity.’’?** 

Some writers had turned to native themes and scenes, although 
“mediocrity” continued to be the usual verdict on American litera- 
ture for years afterward, except for writings on politics and 
science. Freneau, Barlow, Humphreys and others reacted to the 
life of their day in poems that were often less of literature than 
of political propaganda. Dramatists more quickly rooted them- 
selves in the American scene. In half of the twenty native plays 
prior to 1774 were found characters usually political, who real- 
istically reflected American life. Practically every play of the 
next period, to 1787, had realistic characters with political or mili- 
tary interest, in plots based on current issues. These actors were 
already endowed with the essential characteristics of the American 
—independence, directness of action, blunt speech, quick decision, 
a constant activity directed to practical ends, and a “cheery, though 
not subtle, sense of humor.” It remained for Royall Tyler in 
The Contrast to present for the first time, in the character 
Jonathan, the Yankee waiter with his colloquial speech, a specif- 
ically American type. But in the period ending about 1805, the 
number of plays that contained characters taken from American 
life was less than in the preceding years.?® 

Thus literature as well as other aspects of American life, re- 
veals a dual character throughout American history—the reliance 
upon Europe for the models of its literary expression, and a desire 
to create an autochthonous literature. Admirable it was to em- 
phasize the need for a growth sprung from its own soil, but isola- 
tion in literature is no less visionary than it is in politics. The im- 
aginative growth of the Elizabethan age had its roots in a soil 
freshened by contact with a new America. Americans, heirs to the 
literature once fructified by the land they now inhabit, need not 
deny their European roots to gain for themselves an independent 
flowering. 


124 European Magazine, X, 256. 

125 Perley I. Reed, The Realistic Presentation of American Characters 
in Native American Plays prior to Eighteen Seventy (Ohio State Univ. Bul! 
XXII, Contribs. in Lang. and Lit., No. 1). 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DISPUTED 
FEDERALIST PAPERS 


Part II 
By Douctass Aparr* 


It was early in May, 1788 that Alexander Hamilton penned 
the last paragraph of the eighty-fifth number of The Federalist. 
As climax and conclusion of the essay he wrote: “A nation with- 
out a national government, is, in my view, an awful spectacle. The 
establishment of a Constitution in time of profound peace, by the 
voluntary consent of a whole people, is a prodigy, to the completion 
of which I look forward with trembling anxiety.” With another 
sentence or two added, and the signature “Publius,” Hamilton’s 
literary task was done. Number 85 was ready for the printer. 
More important, with its completion, the whole of The Federalist 
was finished. 

In less than a month Federalist 85 with the forty-eight pre- 
ceding essays had been printed together and bound in book form.' 
Immediately, during the first week in June, “forty of the common 
copies and twelve of the finer ones” were sent off in haste to Vir- 
ginia, where Hamilton’s co-author, Madison, was impatient for 
them. The Virginia ratifying Convention was just assembling ; 
and when the volumes arrived at Richmond they were carefully 
divided among the members of the pro-Constitution party to serve 
as a debater’s handbook in organizing the defense of the new gov- 
ernment. Another batch of copies was similarly distributed in 
New York where the ratifying Convention had been called for 
June 17. And there, too, advocates of the Constitution practically 
memorized the persuasive reasoning of “Publius” in preparation 
for the oratorical battle that impended. In both the Virginia and 
New York Conventions, these strategically placed copies of The 
Federalist were to provide the most potent arguments by which 
the friends of the Constitution could vindicate its adoption. At 
both Richmond and Poughkeepsie the writings of “Publius,” 


*Part I of Dr. Adair’s study appeared in the April, 1944 issue of The 
William and Mary Quarterly. : 

1 The first volume of The Federalist containing Numbers 1 through 36 
had been issued as a book in March. 

2“The number of the volumes of the Federalist which you desired have 
been forwarded, as well the second as the first, to the care of Governor Ran- 
dolph.” Hamilton to Madison, June 8, 1788, H. C. Lodge, ed., The Works of 
Alexander Hamilton (New York, 1904), IX, 434; hereafter cited: Hamilton, 
Works. The number of copies that Madison had requested is established in 
Hamilton’s letter of May 19, 1788, informing Madison that the fifty-two 
copies of volume one had been sent. /bid., IX, 431. 
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served up hot in debate, played an important part in getting the 
new government ratified.* 

It was only then, after Virginia and New York had been 
added as the tenth and eleventh “pillars . . . of the Federal temple,” 
that the secrecy surrounding the authorship of The Federalist was 
little by little dispelled. While ratification was still in doubt the 
identity of “Publius” had been carefully concealed. Hamilton, 
Jay, and Madison were all agreed that the effect of “Publius’” 
writings would be augmented if the names of the actual authors 
remained unknown.‘ There is, moreover, plentiful evidence to 
show how strictly they maintained their anonymity during the 
whole ten months preceding New York’s formal acceptance of the 
Constitution. 

Hamilton, during this period, so far as his published corres- 
pondence shows, revealed his share in the writing of The Feder- 
alist only to Washington. Even in this special instance, however, 
Hamilton did not directly admit his authorship. He merely sent the 
General the earliest of the “Publius” essays, stating that it was the 
first of a projected series, and allowed Washington to draw his 
own conclusions about the author’s identity.5 Madison in his cor- 
respondence with Washington was only slightly less cautious. In 
November he wrote the General from New York asking if The 
Federalist could be reprinted in some Virginia newspaper. “I will 
not conceal from you,” he wrote, underlining his words to show 
the exceptional nature of his disclosure, “that I am likely to have 
such a degree of connection with the publication here as to afford a 
restraint of delicacy from interesting myself in the republication 


3 The Federalist’s propaganda value, as first published in the newspapers, 
should not be overrated; the essays probably influenced few votes among the 
general electorate. In the Virginia and New York Conventions, however, 
the bound volumes were enormously valuable. The pro-Constitution party 
in both states was eager for a clause by clause discussion of the proposed 
government. Under this procedure, with “Publius’” systematic analysis of 
the document at hand, the Constitutionalist leaders were able to arrange the 
order of debate beforehand, to coach specific speakers to talk on the various 
parts of the Constitution, and generally to organize and manage its defense 
in a systematic way. For an enlightening discussion of the disciplined tactics 
of the Virginia Constitutionalists, see Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John 
Marshall (Boston, 1916), I, 367 ff., especially 370, 374, 379, 392. 

4The use of pseudonyms in political writings was standard eighteenth 
century practice. It was especially advisable, however, in the case of Th 
Federalist. Madison had little personal prestige in New York, where, in fact, 
as a Virginian he was viewed as a “foreigner.” The same was true of Jay’s 
and Hamilton’s positions in the Old Dominion. 

5 “The enclosed is the first number of a series of papers to be written in 
its [the Constitution’s] defense.” Hamilton to Washington, October 30, 1787, 
Hamilton, Works, IX, 425. 
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elsewhere. You will recognize one of the pens concerned in the 
task. There are three in the whole.” Madison was equally cir- 
cumspect when he partially lifted the veil of secrecy for Edmund 
Randolph. In December he sent him newspapers containing cer- 
tain of the essays with the promise of more to follow. Concerning 
“Publius” he wrote: “You will probably discover marks of dif- 
ferent pens. I am not at liberty to give you any other key, than 
that I am in myself for a few numbers & that one besides myself 
was a member of the Convention.’ 

Even in the letters relating to The Federalist that passed be- 
tween Hamilton and Madison after the latter had left New York 
for Virginia great care was taken to maintain anonymity. No 
names were mentioned in discussing the work, and Hamilton de- 
liberately spoke as though “Publius” were some third and un- 
known person. “I send you the Federalist . . . to the conclusion 
of the commentary on the Executive Branches,” he wrote Madison 
in April. “If our suspicions of the author be right, he must be too 
much engaged to make a rapid progress in what remain. The Court 
of Chancery and a Circuit Court are now sitting.”® This habit of 
secrecy, so strictly cultivated by the authors, hung on even after 
ratification had been secured. When on August 10, 1788, Madison 
wrote Jefferson in Paris informing him that the new government 
was now assured of a fair trial, he remarked on the copy of The 
Federalist sent to Jefferson by a mutual friend. He also felt safe 
at this time in confiding to Jefferson the names of all three authors. 
Madison still was careful, however, to send this information in 
cypher, although it was then nearly a month after New York’s 


6 Madison to Washington, November 18, 1787, Gaillard Hunt, ed., The 
Writings of James Madison (New York, 1904), V, 55; hereafter cited: 
Madison, Writings. Washington sent these papers to David Stuart who 
found a printer for them in Richmond; the General, however, carefully con- 
cealed the authors’ identity from Stuart; J. C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings 
of George Washington (Washington, 1939), X XIX, 324. Washington him- 
self, in spite of Madison’s and Hamilton’s hints, was unable to guess who the 
third author was, for on February 5, 1788, he wrote Henry Knox asking, 
“Pray, if it is not a secret, who is the author or authors of Publius?” J/bid., 
XXIX, 401. 

7 Madison to Edmund Randolph, December 2, 1787, Madison, Writings, 
V, 61 

8 Hamilton to Madison, April 3, 1788, Hamilton, Works, IX, 427. Com- 
pare Hamilton’s letter to Madison, May 19, 1788, telling him that, “The 
printer announces the second volume in a day or two. ... He informs that 
the Judicial Department—Trial by Jury—Bill of Rights, etc., is discussed in 
~¥ additional papers which have not yet appeared in the Gazettes.” J/bid., 
IX, 431. 
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ratification.® So strict were the precautions maintained by the 
three authors of The Federalist throughout the whole period while 
ratification hung in the balance, that of all the hundreds of people 
who read the “Publius” essays in 1787-1788 there were probably 
not a dozen individuals who definitely could state that Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jay had written them. 

This aura of secrecy surrounding the authorship of The Fed- 
eralist indirectly played its part in producing the controversy be- 
tween the admirers of Hamilton and Madison over the exact share 
of the two men in its composition. The most intimate friends and 
political allies of the three authors knew that they had collectively 
produced the work; but even this select inner group had no exact 
way of knowing which parts each had written. Nor were they 
especially concerned in 1788-1789 to solve the riddle. For with 
ratification secured, the writings of “Publius” temporarily became 
unimportant as the problems incident to the organization of the 
new government pressed for immediate solution. When the 
identity of “Publius” again became politically interesting Ham- 
ilton and Madison were open enemies. Later, with the appearance 
of the contradictory authors’ lists it was natural for prejudiced 
supporters of Virginian and New Yorker to make the question of 
authorship a personal issue between the two men. This spirit of 
partisanship has tainted the Federalist controversy ever since, and 
most probably will continue to do so as long as scholars focus their 
entire attention upon Hamilton’s claims in the Benson memo and 
Madison’s counterclaims set forth in the Gideon list. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to depend on any list in dis- 
tributing the majority of The Federalist essays among the three 
authors. Even if Hamilton, Madison, and Jay had never given a 
written or spoken hint as to which numbers each had written, 
there would still be enough evidence available to make it possible 
to assign most of the eighty-five numbers of “Publius” to the dif- 
ferent individuals who wrote them. And when Hamilton’s and 
Madison’s several statements of authorship are used in conjunction 
with this evidence, strangely ignored for three quarters of a cen- 
tury, it becomes entirely unnecessary to mark the writer of a single 
number as uncertain. 


®“Col. Carrington tells me [he] has sent you the first volume of the 
federalist, and adds the 2* by this conveyance. I believe I never have yet 
mentioned to you that publication, It was undertaken last fall by Jay, Ham- 
ilton, and myself. The proposal came from the two former. The execution 
was thrown, by the sickness of Jay, mostly on the two others.” Madison to 
Jefferson, August 10, 1788, Madison, Writings, V, 246. All words italicised 
were in cypher. 
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Jay’s contribution to The Federalist was the most easily ascer- 
tained, and it was determined in spite of contradictions among the 
various lists. For the manuscripts of Jay’s five essays (Numbers 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 64) were preserved among his papers. This fact has 
been sufficient to establish his share in the project, notwithstanding 
Hamilton’s claim that he had written 64, and that Jay had written 
54. It is safe to say that even the discovery of several additional 
lists would not change Jay’s accredited portion, thus independently 
established. 

It is more difficult to sort out Hamilton’s and Madison’s exact 
contribution to The Federalist than it is to determine Jay’s. Nev- 
ertheless, no matter how carefully Madison and Hamilton sought 
for secrecy in writing The Federalist, no matter how carefully they 
tried to submerge their real personalities in that of the fictitious 
“Publius,” the lens of time magnifies for the historian many indi- 
vidual traces which in their haste they left behind them. Some of 
this evidence can be found in their papers; other data less concrete 
but just as positive exist in the imprint, on all they wrote, of their 
opposed method and direction of thought. The very speed with 
which The Federalist had to be written guaranteed that the writing 
of both men would reveal sharp differences which they had no time 
to level off into perfect editorial unity. 

For the rate at which The Federalist was written and pub- 
lished was hardly short of phenomenal. According to tradition, 
Hamilton wrote the first essay some time after the middle of Octo- 
ber, while traveling down the Hudson in a sloop from Albany to 
New York. It appeared on October 27, 1787, in the Independent 
Advertiser. Number 85, the last essay, was written in May, 1788, 
and on May 28 appeared with its forty-nine immediate predeces- 
sors in book form. In the six months period between October, 
1787, and May, 1788, Hamilton and Madison had written for pub- 
lication approximately 175,000 words.’® This is an astonishing 
feat simply from the quantitative standard; yet the papers signed 
by “Publius” consisted of closely reasoned political analysis. Ii 
is even more noteworthy when it is recalled that Madison and 
Hamilton could produce The Federalist only in their spare time. 
Each man was engaged in other activities which could not be set 
aside. Madison was one of the Virgis‘~ representatives in the 
Continental Congress, while Hamilton had his extensive law prac- 
tice to maintain; and both men were committed to keeping up a 
heavy political correspondence with pro-Constitutional leaders 
throughout the country. Nevertheless, from October through 


10 Jay’s total contribution was approximately 7,500 words. 
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March The Federalist papers were written at an average rate of 
nearly a thousand words a day. 

Many years later James Madison was still to recall the strain 
and hurry of this period when the printer’s deadline perpetually 
hung over the composition of The Federalist. . And in recalling the 
tension incident to writing as “Publius” he reveals one obvious 
clew to the division of his own from Hamilton’s numbers. 

“The haste with which many of the papers were penned in 

order to get through the subject whilst the Constitution was be- 
fore the public, and to comply with the arrangement, by which the 
printer was to keep his paper open for four numbers every week,” 
was such that the performance must have borne a very different 
aspect without the aid of historical and other notes which had been 
used in the Convention. ... It frequently happened, that, whilst 
the printer was putting into type parts of a number, the following 
parts were under the pen and to be furnished in time for the 
press.””!? 
Here in the “historical studies” and in the “notes” for Convention 
speeches by both men are to be found in embryonic form dozens of 
the papers published later under the shared pseudonym of “Pub- 
lius.” These “studies,” as well as the Convention speeches of the 
two men (which have been in print for nearly a century), serve as 
a sure guide to the authorship of many of the anonymously issued 
essays. 

The breakneck speed at which The Federalist was written pro- 
vides another valuable aid for the latter day historians who would 
distinguish Madison’s share of the papers from that of Hamilton. 
It is clear that the haste of composition and publication forced the 
two main authors to work independently of each other. Hamilton 
wrote his essays alone, and they were published as he had written 
them. Madison’s papers went straight from his pen to the press 
without any editing by Hamilton. As Madison explained to Jef 
ferson when disclosing his part in the enterprise, “Though carried 


11 New York newspapers in which The Federalist first appeared were 
published twice a week. At first only one Federalist essay was printed per 
issue, but commencing with Numbers 8 and 9 they appeared two at a time, 
twice a week. 

12 From an unpublished memorandum entitled “The Federalist” drawn 
up by Madison after he retired from the Presidency, quoted in J. C. Hamil- 
ton, ed., The Federalist (Philadelphia, 1865), I, lxxxvi, note. This memo 
randum was found by J. C. Hamilton when he examined the Madison papers 
in the Department of State about the middle of the last century. H. C 
Lodge searched for it unsuccessfully in the 1880’s, however, and reported that 
it had disappeared. 
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on in concert, the writers are not mutually answerable for all the 
ideas of each other, there being seldom time for even a perusal of 
the pieces by any but the writer before they were wanted at the 
press, and sometimes hardly by the writer himself.”** As a result 
each of the essays is pure Hamilton or pure Madison; none of the 
essays in The Federalist was composed as a joint product. Inevi- 
tably each bears in unadulterated form the mark of its author’s 
habitual modes of expression, pet phrases, and characteristic politi- 
cal ideas. 

Inevitably, too, the essays written by Madison are not com- 
pletely fused in a logical or a literary sense with those written by 
Hamilton. The New Yorker, a literary craftsman of the highest 
order, was well aware of this lack of unity and roughness in the 
various sections of The Federalist. When in March, 1788, he 
wrote the preface for the first volume of the work he was careful 
to apologize for it. “The particular circumstances under which 
these papers have been written, have rendered it impracticable to 
avoid violations of method and repetitions of ideas which cannot 
but displease a critical reader.” Although the “critical reader” 
may have disapproved in 1787-1788, this same “impracticability” 
of editing any of the essays or of imposing a uniform style and 
strictly logical organization upon “Publius” was a blessing for the 
twentieth century scholar who would separate Madison’s contribu- 
tion from Hamilton’s. For it puts in the hands of the historian a 
key to unlock the mystery of The Federalist, and concomitantly, 
points the way to a deeper insight into the meaning of the Con- 
stitution itself. 

These leads provided by Hamilton and Madison, as they dis- 
cussed their problems of publication, have too long been passed 
over in the confusion of the contradictory lists. Madison and 
Hamilton carried to the Philadelphia Convention markedly diver- 
gent plans for the formation of the new union. In the Convention 
they espoused sharply differing theories of government; and these 
they defended with historical arguments which, again, show what 
very separate roads the two men took in their studies and reading. 
These theoretical disagreements between Madison and Hamilton, 
as will be seen, did not end with the writing of the Constitution. 
Each man valued the document for different reasons, and each 
hoped it would function in a different way when it began opera- 
tions. In the meantime, both men yet agreed that it should be 
ratified, and laid aside all differences in order to bring this about. 
The Federalist is the fruit of that cooperation; but it will not be 


__ 18 Madison to Jefferson, August 10, 1788, Madison, Writings, V, 246. 
his statement was written in cypher. 
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hard to demonstrate that the two statesmen’s radical divergence on 
what constituted good government gave “Publius” truly a split per- 
sonality ; so that he speaks now in the voice of the Virginian, and 
again in the unmistakable accents of the New Yorker. These op- 
posing views, which later were to make the men political enemies, 
can accordingly be used as the surest index to tell whether Madi- 
son or Hamilton is responsible for the several disputed Federalist 
essays. 

Let us first, therefore, consider Hamilton’s preliminary plan 
for the series, and the procedure he proposed to follow in getting 
“Publius” written. We shall then consider how that plan was car- 
ried out in the actual production of the work. Against this back- 
ground of knowledge, never before treated adequately by his- 
torians, it will be possible in the last section of this study, to view 
the controversial numbers themselves in a manner that will clearly 
indicate their true author. 


II 


When Alexander Hamilton and James Madison left Philadel- 
phia at the close of the Convention in September, neither man was 
aware that they soon would cooperate in writing a commentary 
defending the new Constitution. The first public reaction to the 
proposed government, in New York as well as in most of the 
other states, showed strong approval of the Convention’s work. 
As late as the middle of October, therefore, Hamilton was able 
to write Washington informing him that “the new Constitution is 
as popular in this city as it is possible for anything to be, and the 
prospect thus far is favorable to it throughout the state.” Ham- 
ilton was aware even then, however, that opposition was forming, 
for he added, “But there is no saying what turn things may take 
when the full flood of official influence is let loose against it.’ 
Governor Clinton had not committed himself at that time, but the 
newspaper attacks of his “confidential friends” seemed ominous. 
By the end of October Clinton was openly opposing the new gov- 
ernment with the result that Hamilton had feared. Another letter, 
accordingly, was dispatched to Washington on October 30, in- 
forming him of the unhappy turn of affairs. “The constitution 
proposed has in this state warm friends and warm enemies. The 
first impressions everywhere are in its favor, but the artillery of its 


14 Hamilton to Washington, Oct., 1787, Works, IX, 425. This letter is 
undated, but it was written before Oct. 15. 
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opponents makes some impression. The event cannot yet be 
foreseen,””?® 

It was this belated shift in public opinion and the steadily 
mounting attacks of the Constitution’s foes that convinced Hamil- 
ton of the need for a counter-barrage of propaganda. He and 
John Jay decided therefore to undertake the task of vindicating the 
Constitution to the New York electorate. This decision was al- 
most immediately translated into action. For in his letter of Octo- 
ber 30 to Washington, Hamilton enclosed an essay which he de- 
scribed as “the first number of a series of papers to be written in 
its [the Constitution’s] defence.” This paper, which had appeared 
in the Independent Journal just three days earlier, was the first 
Federalist essay. 

This first number of The Federalist furnishes several sig- 
nificant clews to the contemplated scope of the series and the 
author’s plan of composition. It contained a prospectus of the 
major topics to be discussed, which makes it clear that from the 
first Hamilton and Jay intended The Federalist to be a scholarly 
and thorough exposition of the Constitution. Inevitably the series 
would be long and detailed, for Hamilton, under his nom de plume, 
promised to treat, point by point: the need for union; the inade- 
quacy of the Confederation as a bond of union; the necessity of a 
powerful national government if the union was to be preserved; 
the conformity of the proposed Constitution to the true principles 
of republicanism; and a comparative analysis of the new govern- 
ment and the state government of New York. Lastly, “Publius” 
was prepared to prove that adoption of the Constitution would give 
“additional security” to liberty and property.’® This project of 
political education outlined by Hamilton in Federalist 1 was cer- 
tainly ambitious. It was an undertaking that would severely tax 
the capacities of the most brilliant publicist, for it had to be com- 
pleted before the New York ratifying convention met. 

Several factors, unmentioned by Hamilton in his prospectus 
and unsuspected by his newspaper audience, were to facilitate the 


15 Hamilton to Washington, Oct. 30, 1787, Works, IX, 425. 

16“T propose, in a series of papers to discuss the following interesting 
particulars :—The utility of the UNION to your political prosperity—The 
insufficiency of the present Confederation to preserve that Union—The neces- 
sity of a government at least equally energetic with the one proposed, to the 
attainment of this object—The conformity of the proposed Constitution to 
the true principles of republican government—lIts analogy to your own State 
constitution—and lastly, The additional security which its adoption will afford 
to the preservation of that species of government, to liberty and to property. 

“In the progress of this discussion, I shall endeavor to give a satisfactory 
answer to all the objections which shall have made their appearance, that 
may have any claim to your attention.” The Federalist, No. 1. 
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composition of The Federalist. The enterprise might well have 
proved impracticable if “Publius” had not possessed certain un- 
acknowledged advantages. In the first place Hamilton himself 
had already worked out in detailed outline a substantial percentage 
of the essays he had contracted to write for The Federalist. The 
first two topics to be discussed by “Publius” were: “The utility of 
the Union” and “The insufficiency of the present Confederation.” 
A glance at Hamilton’s Convention syllabus shows that he had covy- 
ered exactly those subjects in the opening pages of his famous 
speech of June 18.17 Hamilton, therefore, had a quantity of ma- 
terial recently used at Philadelphia which he could present again in 
New York. Indeed every essay that he wrote at the beginning of 
The Federalist on the necessity for a stronger union repeated the 
ideas, theories, and historical examples that he had already used 
at the Convention."® 

The fact that Hamilton already had systematically organized 
many of his ideas clearly influenced his decision to embark on the 
arduous task of writing The Federalist. He knew the business 
would be exacting and difficult, requiring time and energy that 
could ill be spared from his other activities. However, the use of 
his Convention syllabus and the incorporation of his prepared 
material in the new work would considerably ease the burden of 
composition. Therefore Hamilton, speaking as “Publius” in Fed- 
eralist 1, was willing to promise his New York readers a lengthy 
commentary on the proposed government. He knew, though they 
did not, that a sizable portion of the projected study would require 
little additional labor on his part. If this had not been so, as 
Madison was to confess later, The Federalist could not have been 
written in time to be effective propaganda for the Constitution 

There was another circumstance that Alexander Hamilton 
counted on to facilitate the production of The Federalist. From 
the beginning the work was planned as a cooperative enterprise 
The anonymous mask of “Publius” was calculated to permit sev- 
eral authors to share in the composition in order to speed its 
completion. As it turned out Hamilton was forced to write a 


17 The section of The Federalist labeled “The insufficiency of the present 
Confederation” is outlined in Hamilton’s syllabus under III, “I—Objections 
of the present confederation.” Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal 
Convention of 1787 (New Haven, 1911), I, 304; hereafter cited: Farrand, 
Records. The first section of The Federalist on “The utility of the Union’ 
is outlined in the syllabus under VI, E-H (ibid., I, 306-308); in both th 
syllabus and The Federalist the main thrust of the argument on this topic 1s 
toward the dangers of disunion. 

18 Nos. 1 through 22 of The Federalist deal with the “utility of uniot 
and the “insufficiency of the Confederation.” 
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major part of The Federalist by himself, but this was not his 
choice nor his original expectation. At least three other writers 
were asked to participate in the undertaking. Jay was a partner in 
the scheme from the beginning, and actually produced the first bloc 
of published essays—Numbers 2 through 5. Madison began to 
lend a hand in November; and at that time, he reports, William 
Duer was expected to share the burden of authorship.'® Gouver- 
neur Morris also testifies that he too “was warmly pressed by 
Hamilton to assist in writing The Federalist.’”’° 

The evidence of Hamilton’s desire for collaborators is over- 
whelming ; nevertheless a contrary opinion advanced by P. L. Ford 
is still widely accepted by historians. Ford, in discussing Mad- 
ison’s share in The Federalist, argues that “Hamilton held by far 
the readier pen, and as originator of the series undoubtedly in- 
tended to take the laboring oar.”*! According to this theory Ham- 
ilton, eager for the glory of sole authorship, grudgingly accepted 
assistance only when he was too busy to write The Federalist by 
himself. Ford’s hypothesis ignores the fact that Jay’s papers were 
written and published when Hamilton was least pressed for time. 
More important still, this theory, enunciated in 1897 after “Pub- 
lius’” had been accepted as a great political classic, misconstrues the 
purpose of The Federalist. In 1787-88 Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay were not conscious of producing a “classic”; nor were they 
concerned about future literary fame. The Federalist was at bot- 
tom an electioneering pamphlet written to persuade contemporary 
New Yorkers to vote right. When The Federalist was being writ- 
ten its hard-pressed authors considered it a necessary but wearing 
chore. 

Consequently Hamilton was delighted to have Jay do the ini- 
tial essays on “the dangers from foreign force and fraud.” Not 
only did this allow Hamilton to save his strength for other topics, 
but it also produced a stronger argument. For Jay’s knowledge of 


19“The undertaking was proposed by Alexander Hamilton to James 
Madison with a request to join him and Mr. Jay in carrying it into effect. 
William Duer was also included in the original plan; and wrote two or more 
papers, which though intelligent and sprightly, were not continued, nor did 
they make a part of the printed collection.” Madison’s memorandum entitled 
“The Federalist,” quoted in J. C. Hamilton, ed., The Federalist, I, |xxxv, 
note. Duer’s three essays, signed “Philo-Publius” are included as an appen- 
dix in J. C. Hamilton’s edition of The Federalist. They are undistinguished 
in style and thought, despite Madison’s praise. 

20“T was warmly pressed by Hamilton to assist in writing The Fed- 
eralist, which I declined.” Morris to W. H. Wells, Feb. 24, 1815, Jared 
Sparks, ed., The Life of Gouverneur Morris (Boston, 1832), III, 339. 

21P. L. Ford, “The Authorship of the Federalist,” American Historical 
Review, II (1896-1897), 677. 
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foreign affairs surpassed even Hamilton’s. In like manner, he 
showed no hesitation in assigning Madison the task of discussing 
the historical weaknesses of ancient and modern confederations in 
Numbers 18, 19, and 20. Although the New Yorker had prepared 
some material on the subject, Madison’s more thorough studies 
and more comprehensive knowledge made him the logical author 
for this section. Hamilton, therefore, turned over his compara- 
tively sketchy notes to the Virginian; and it was from Madison’s 
pen that these essays went to the printer.?? 

There can be little doubt that this purely pragmatic approach 
characterized Hamilton’s attitude toward The Federalist from be- 
ginning to end. He was determined that the series should be 
effective propaganda, and this entailed rapid publication. To 
guarantee a speedy flow of essays Hamilton counted upon using 
his Convention material and upon finding willing collaborators 
The aid of these co-authors would allow a functional division of 
labor, by which their special knowledge and particular skills would 
supplement his own facile pen and fortify “Publius’” argumenta- 
tive appeal. 

Keeping these factors in mind let us now examine the actual 
writing of the essays to see if Hamilton’s original plan of compo- 
sition throws any light upon the authorship of the disputed num- 
bers. 


III 


The first and introductory number of The Federalist appeared 
on the New York newsstands Saturday, October 27, 1787. John 
Jay was already working on his essays dealing with foreign affairs, 
as they were published during the following two weeks.** In the 
meantime, according to the prearranged plan, Hamilton was pre- 
paring his quota of papers on “the utility of the Union” ; added to 
Jay’s they would keep the printer supplied with materiai past the 
end of November. Hamilton’s first group of essays, Numbers 6 
through 9, discussed “the dangers . . . which will in all probability 
flow from dissensions between the States themselves, and from 


22 See Madison’s footnote to No. 18 published in Gideon’s edition: “The 
subject of this and the following numbers happened to be taken up by bot! 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison. What had been prepared by Mr. Hamilton 
who had entered more briefly into the subject, was left to Mr. Madison, on 
its appearing that the latter was engaged upon it, with larger materials, and 
with a view to a more precise delineation, and from the pen of the latter th 
several papers went to press.” 

23 No. 2 appeared Wednesday, Oct. 31; No. 3 on Sat., Nov. 3; No. 4 o! 
Nov. 7; and No. 5 on Nov. 10. 
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domestic factions and convulsions”; for, as he explained to his 
readers, if the states remained joined in a mere “partial” confed- 
eracy, they would inevitably have “frequent and violent contests 
with each other.”** To write this series of essays with its prophecy 
of interstate and class war Hamilton relied on his Convention syl- 
labus.?® 

At the same time that these early essays were appearing Ham- 
ilton was searching for other collaborators. Morris, however, re- 
fused his request for help; and though Duer acceded to it, the 
papers he produced were too poor to use. It was only then, some- 
time toward the middle of November, that Hamilton turned to 
Madison.*® It was fortunate for Hamilton’s plan that the Vir- 
ginian agreed to participate, since Jay’s aid was soon to be lost. 
Jay was desperately sick before the end of November ; and as late 
as the following February the excruciating pains he suffered pre- 
vented any continuous writing.2* Consequently after November 
Jay would contribute but one more essay to “Publius.” With the 
exception of Number 64—dealing with Jay’s specialty, the Senate’s 

24 No. 6, The Federalist. 

25 Hamilton’s syllabus, VI-H, reads: “Leage Offensive & Defensive &c. 
—particular Govs. might exert themselves &c.—But liable to usual Vicissi- 
|tudes]—Internal Peace affected—Proximity of Situation—natural enemies— 
Partial confederacies from unequal extent—Power inspires ambition—Weak- 
ness begets jealousy—Western Territory—Obj: Genius of republics pacific— 
Answer—Jealousy of commerce as well as jealousy of power begets war— 
Sparta Athens Thebes Rome Carthage Venice Hanseatic Leage England as 
many Popular as Royal Wars—Lewis the 14th Austria Bourbon William & 
Anne—wars depend on triffling circumstances everywhere—Dutchess of 
Malboroughs Glove—Foreign Conquest — Dismemberment — Poland — For- 
eign Influence— Distractions set afloat Vicious humour — Standing 
armies by dissensions — Domestic Factions — Montesquieu—,” Farrand, 
Reports, I, pp. 307-308. Federalist 6 covers the topics through “Dutchess 
of Malborough’s Glove”; Federalist 7 runs through “Vicious humors”; the 
rise of “standing armies” in a disunited America is discussed in Federalist 8; 
while “Factions” form the theme of Federalist 9, which concludes with a 
long quotation on the subject from Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, Book 
IX, ch. I. 

26 Madison was not taken into the Federalist partnership until after the 
middle of the month, for during the week of Nov. 12 he traveled to Philadel- 
phia and considered going on from there to Virginia; see letter to Randolph 
of Nov. 18, Madison, Writings, V, 56. The fact that Hamilton did not ask 
Madison to take a part in the enterprise earlier throws an interesting light 
on the relationship of the two men. Their personal tastes, amusements, habits 
of life, and political ideas were poles apart; at no period except while The 
Federalist was being written, were they intimate. It was natural when The 
Federalist was first projected, for Hamilton to call on Jay, Morris, and Duer, 
who were close friends and political allies, for their aid. He seems to have 
approached Madison only as a last resort when the others had failed him. 

“7 Frank Monaghan, John Jay (New York, 1935), p. 290. 
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treaty power—every Federalist essay after Number 5 had to be 
written either by Hamilton or Madison. 

Hamilton’s loss of Jay’s assistance was more than counter- 
balanced by the aid gained from James Madison. The Virginian, 
while not quite as fluent a propagandist as Hamilton, was a politi 
cal pamphleteer of distinction. Furthermore he had unique quali- 
fications for writing as “Publius.” No man in America knew as 
much about the specific clauses of the new Constitution as Madi- 
son ; no man in all the world had studied so thoroughly the general 
problems of federalism.28 Furthermore Madison, like Hamilton, 
had organized and clarified his ideas on paper ; the extensive manu- 
script materials he had at hand could speedily be reworked as 
essays for The Federalist.2® Moreover, although he and Hamilton 
subscribed to differing political theories and viewed the Constitu- 
tion from opposite angles, this divergence promised to be an ad- 
vantage that would increase “Publius’” persuasiveness. When 
the two men touched on the same topic their papers would supple- 
ment each other instead of presenting repetitious arguments. These 
facts all combined to make James Madison’s alliance with Alexan- 
der Hamilton to write The Federalist one of the most fruitful 
examples of collaboration in the history of political literature. 

Madison began his actual contributions to “Publius” almost as 
soon as he agreed to help. His first paper, Number 10, appeared 


on November 24. It was inserted among Hamilton’s group of 
essays on “the utility of union” and actually dealt with a topic the 
New Yorker had just discussed in Number 9: the danger of the 
class struggle in republican governments.*® Like so many of “Pub- 
lius’’’ essays no list of authors is required to prove that Madison 
wrote it. We can trace the development of Number 10 from its 


28 Madison was the first thorough and systematic student of the histor) 
of federal government. By 1784, when the Confederation was already show- 
ing its inadequacies, he had commenced building up a library on the subject 
that became the most comprehensive private collection on the topic in 18th 
century America, if not in the world; see E. G. Bourne, “Madison’s Studies 
in the History of Federal Government,” in Essays in Historical Criticism 
(New Haven, 1913), pp. 165-169. 

29 Madison’s definite promise of aid allowed Hamilton to double the 
speed of newspaper publication. Beginning on November 21 the essays wer‘ 
published at the rate of two per issue, twice a week instead of one per issue 
every Wednesday and Saturday. 

30 It is characteristic of the different outlook of the two men that Hamil- 
ton in No. 9 advocates the new union because it will make it easier to sup- 
press with military force such outbreaks as Shays’s Rebellion, while Madison 
in No. 10 argues that union will prevent the recurrence of any such outbreaks 
Hamilton prized the union as an instrument guaranteeing that the rich would 
win every class struggle; Madison hoped that union would prevent class war 
from being declared in America. 
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first rough form in Madison’s “Notes on the Confederacy” through 
ts appearance in his Convention speech of June 6 and in his letter 
Jefferson of October 24, 1787, until it finally made its appear- 
ance in polished style in The Federalist.24 Madison’s only other 
contribution to the first part of “Publius” was Number 14, which 
in a sense was a continuation of Number 10.*? 
The second major division of The Federalist, the commentary 
n “the insufficiency of the present Confederation to the preserva- 
tion of the Union,” commences with Number 15. In this section 
f the work Hamilton again was prepared to take “the laboring 
ar” since his syllabus would furnish him ample materials for it. 
Madison, however, was to write three of the essays, for his careful 
research on the subject made him more competent than Hamilton 
compare the “vices” of the Confederation with the weaknesses 
f other historic confederacies. Thus, after Hamilton in Federal- 
ist 15, 16, and 17 had developed the theme that no national govern- 
ment could endure unless it had jurisdiction over the individuals in 
the states rather than over the states in their corporate capacities,** 
Madison took up his pen again. In Numbers 18, 19, and 20 he 
enforced Hamilton’s arguments by an appeal to the history of the 
\mphictyonic Council, the Achaean League, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the Swiss Confederation, and the United Netherlands. Mad- 


son in writing these essays merely had to turn to his elaborate re- 


‘L “Notes on the Confederacy,” written in April 1787 and subtitled “Vices 
f the Political System of the U. States,” is published in Letters and Other 
Writings of James Madison (Philadelphia, 1865), I, pp. 320-328; hereafter 
i: Madison, Letters. The part which was rewritten as Federalist 10 ap- 
ars as Section 11 (pp. 325-328) ; for the relevant part of his letter to Jef- 
ferson of Oct. 24, 1787, see ibid., pp. 350-353. For Madison’s speech of June 
see Farrand, Reports, I, 134-136. 

82 Federalist 10 argues that a large republic will “break and control the 
ence of faction” while Federalist 14 sets out to prove that, contrary to 
ntemporary theory, it is possible to extend a federal republic “over a large 
region.” Nos. 10 and 14 are obvious interpolations in Hamilton’s series. 
Material for Nos. 11, 12, 13 is to be found in Hamilton’s syllabus as follows: 
ieralist 11—Syllabus VI, I, beginning “Foreign Nations . . . Would reduce 
a passive Commerce,” and ending “Fleet” (Farrand, Reports, I, 308) ; 
leralist 12—Recapitulation III, paragraph beginning “And the revenues” 
1, 311); and Federalist 13—Recapitulation III, paragraph beginning, 

xpense admits of this answer” (ibid., I, 311). 
33 Federalist 15, 16, 17, 21, and 22 are paralleled in the syllabus under 
I, “Objections to the Present Confederation,” Farrand, Reports, I, 304. 
ther parts of the syllabus, however, were drawn upon to develop the argu- 
s in certain of the essays. For example, compare C,V (ibid., I, 306) 
assage commencing “Coertion of laws Coertion of arms” with the eleventh 
iragraph of Federalist 15 on the need for a sanction either “by the COER- 
\N of the magistracy, or by the COERCION of arms.” And compare B, 
id., I, 305), “Distance has a physical effect on mens minds—” with dis- 

n in Federalist 17. 
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treaty power—every Federalist essay after Number 5 had to be 
written either by Hamilton or Madison. 

Hamilton’s loss of Jay’s assistance was more than counter- 
balanced by the aid gained from James Madison. The Virginian, 
while not quite as fluent a propagandist as Hamilton, was a politi- 
cal pamphleteer of distinction. Furthermore he had unique quali- 
fications for writing as “Publius.” No man in America knew as 
much about the specific clauses of the new Constitution as Madi- 
son ; no man in all the world had studied so thoroughly the general 
problems of federalism.28 Furthermore Madison, like Hamilton, 
had organized and clarified his ideas on paper ; the extensive manu- 
script materials he had at hand could speedily be reworked as 
essays for The Federalist.2® Moreover, although he and Hamilton 
subscribed to differing political theories and viewed the Constitu- 
tion from opposite angles, this divergence promised to be an ad- 
vantage that would increase “Publius’” persuasiveness. Wher 
the two men touched on the same topic their papers would supple- 
ment each other instead of presenting repetitious arguments. These 
facts all combined to make James Madison’s alliance with Alexan- 
der Hamilton to write The Federalist one of the most fruitful 
examples of collaboration in the history of political literature. 

Madison began his actual contributions to “Publius” almost as 
soon as he agreed to help. His first paper, Number 10, appeared 
on November 24. It was inserted among Hamilton’s group of 
essays on “the utility of union” and actually dealt with a topic the 
New Yorker had just discussed in Number 9: the danger of the 
class struggle in republican governments.*® Like so many of “Pub- 
lius’”’ essays no list of authors is required to prove that Madison 
wrote it. We can trace the development of Number 10 from its 


28 Madison was the first thorough and systematic student of the history 
of federal government. By 1784, when the Confederation was already show- 
ing its inadequacies, he had commenced building up a library on the subject 
that became the most comprehensive private collection on the topic in 18th 
century America, if not in the world; see E. G. Bourne, “Madison’s Studies 
in the History of Federal Government,” in Essays in Historical Criticism 
(New Haven, 1913), pp. 165-169. 

29 Madison’s definite promise of aid allowed Hamilton to double the 
speed of newspaper publication. Beginning on November 21 the essays wer‘ 
published at the rate of two per issue, twice a week instead of one per issue 
every Wednesday and Saturday. 

30 It is characteristic of the different outlook of the two men that Hamil- 
ton in No. 9 advocates the new union because it will make it easier to sup- 
press with military force such outbreaks as Shays’s Rebellion, while Madison 
in No. 10 argues that union will prevent the recurrence of any such outbreaks 
Hamilton prized the union as an instrument guaranteeing that the rich would 
win every class struggle; Madison hoped that union would prevent class war 
from being declared in America. 
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first rough form in Madison’s “Notes on the Confederacy” through 
its appearance in his Convention speech of June 6 and in his letter 
to Jefferson of October 24, 1787, until it finally made its appear- 
ance in polished style in The Federalist.84 Madison’s only other 
contribution to the first part of “Publius” was Number 14, which 
in a sense was a continuation of Number 10.*” 

The second major division of The Federalist, the commentary 
on “the insufficiency of the present Confederation to the preserva- 
tion of the Union,” commences with Number 15. In this section 
of the work Hamilton again was prepared to take “the laboring 
oar” since his syllabus would furnish him ample materials for it. 
Madison, however, was to write three of the essays, for his careful 
research on the subject made him more competent than Hamilton 
to compare the “vices” of the Confederation with the weaknesses 
if other historic confederacies. Thus, after Hamilton in Federal- 
ist 15, 16, and 17 had developed the theme that no national govern- 
ment could endure unless it had jurisdiction over the individuals in 
the states rather than over the states in their corporate capacities,** 
Madison took up his pen again. In Numbers 18, 19, and 20 he 
enforced Hamilton’s arguments by an appeal to the history of the 
\mphictyonic Council, the Achaean League, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the Swiss Confederation, and the United Netherlands. Mad- 


ison in writing these essays merely had to turn to his elaborate re- 


31“Notes on the Confederacy,” written in April 1787 and subtitled “Vices 
f the Political System of the U. States,” is published in Letters and Other 
Writings of James Madison (Philadelphia, 1865), I, pp. 320-328; hereafter 
ited: Madison, Letters. The part which was rewritten as Federalist 10 ap- 
pears as Section 11 (pp. 325-328) ; for the relevant part of his letter to Jef- 
ferson of Oct. 24, 1787, see ibid., pp. 350-353. For Madison’s speech of June 
6, see Farrand, Reports, I, 134-136. 
82 Federalist 10 argues that a large republic will “break and control the 

violence of faction” while Federalist 14 sets out to prove that, contrary to 
ntemporary theory, it is possible to extend a federal republic “over a large 
region.” Nos. 10 and 14 are obvious interpolations in Hamilton’s series. 
Material for Nos. 11, 12, 13 is to be found in Hamilton’s syllabus as follows: 
Federalist 11—Syllabus VI, I, beginning “Foreign Nations . . . Would reduce 

to a passive Commerce,” and ending “Fleet” (Farrand, Reports, I, 308) ; 
Federalist 12—Recapitulation III, paragraph beginning “And the revenues” 

id., I, 311); and Federalist 13—Recapitulation III, paragraph beginning, 
Expense admits of this answer” (ibid., I, 311). 
33 Federalist 15, 16, 17, 21, and 22 are paralleled in the syllabus under 
III, I, “Objections to the Present Confederation,” Farrand, Reports, I, 304. 
Other parts of the syllabus, however, were drawn upon to develop the argu- 
ments in certain of the essays. For example, compare C,V (ibid., I, 306) 
passage commencing “Coertion of laws Coertion of arms” with the eleventh 
paragraph of Federalist 15 on the need for a sanction either “by the COER- 
CION of the magistracy, or by the COERCION of arms.” And compare B, 
| (ibid., I, 305), “Distance has a physical effect on mens minds—” with dis- 
ussion in Federalist 17. 
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search memorandum entitled, “Notes of Ancient and Modem 
Confederacies.””** 

With the publication of Federalist 22 on Saturday, December 
15, the second formal section of the work was completed. “Pub- 
lius,” as he had promised in his first essay, had treated the need 
for union and the weakness of the Confederation; now came the 
more difficult task of discussing “the necessity of a Constituiton, 
at least equally energetic with the one proposed,” and an analysis 
of that Constitution itself. At this point Hamilton and Madison 
agreed to apply the principle of division of labor to the major 
topics of The Federalist, instead of continuing to divide up indi- 
vidual essays in each part. Hamilton would now write all of the 
essays under the third head, while Madison would commence im- 
mediately upon the following section, “the conformity of the pro- 
posed Constitution to the true principles of republican govern- 
ment.” 

This division of chapters between the two men was entirely 
logical. Hamilton took the subject that he was most interested in 
and most competent to deal with, while Madison chose the topic he 
was most anxious to write about. So as the New Yorker in Num- 
bers 23 through 35** insisted that the new government must have 


34 It is printed in Madison, Letters, I, pp. 293-315 with the historical 
references exactly given. It is possible to compare Madison's treatment oi 
this topic not only with Hamilton’s rough outline, but also with a finished and 
complete essay he had written on the same subject. For Hamilton’s treat- 
ment of historic confederacies in his Convention speech merely duplicated 
the arguments he had written for The Continentalist in 1781. It is instruc- 
tive to compare Madison’s careful and scholarly use of history in his essays 
with Hamilton’s, as it reveals clearly the different personal qualities of the 
two men. The New Yorker was not scholarly in his approach to politics ; his 
use of history was that of a propagandist citing examples from the past in order 
to make a debater’s point rather than to establish historical truth. Madison's 
treatment of Greek confederations was based on widely gathered material 
from all the available authorities, carefully cross-checked and qualified before 
being synthesized into a rich and suggestive study. Hamilton’s research con- 
sisted in superficially extracting bits of a speech of Demosthenes and a hasty 
reading of Plutarch. This is not to say that on topics in which he was inter- 
ested the New Yorker could not write brilliantly and profoundly. On the 
problem of war and republicanism treated in Federalist 6 his thought is ma- 
ture and suggestive. But Hamilton was not really interested in the problems 
of federalism, and even on subjects like war and finance to which his mind 
was congenial his approach was less that of the scholar in politics than of the 
brilliant publicist. The Continentalist, III, is printed in J. C. Hamilton, ed. 
The Federalist, I, cxlii; cf. Hamilton’s outline of this Continentalist essay 10 
his syllabus, VI, E, F, G, Farrand Reports, I, 307. 

35 One suspects that Hamilton was especially eager to write these essays 
on the tax power and the war power because it gave him a chance to construe 
them liberally, thus preparing the way for the “invigoration” and “energiz- 
ing” of the Constitution after it went into effect by “broad interpretation.” 
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unlimited power to raise money and organize the national defense, 
Madison was busy writing to show that these great powers were 
so controlled under the Constitution that they could never threaten 
liberty. 

Hamilton’s series of fourteen papers on the vital need for an 
energetic state ended with Number 36, published on January 8, 
1788. On January 11, Madison commenced explaining how the 
Convention had combined “energy in government, with the inviol- 
able attention due to liberty and to the republican form.’** In 
this division of the work so peculiarly suited to his talents he had 
occasion not only to develop the federal principles of the Constitu- 
tion, but also to discuss in his own characteristic vein the various 
questions which lie at the foundation of free government itself. 
And although twelve of the twenty-four essays he wrote in this 
section have been claimed for Hamilton, an examination of the 
papers themselves show they were indubitably written by the Vir- 
ginian. 

Madison’s first two essays were devoted to the difficulties 
faced by the Convention in guaranteeing both the security of the 
few and the liberty of the many.** Madison’s thoughts on the rela- 
tionship of liberty and authority are still worthy of study, for it 
was a problem which had been his chief concern since he had 


entered politics. In Number 39 he established the republican char- 
acter of the Constitution by stressing the ultimate responsibility of 
the government to the majority of the people. This he followed 
in the next essay with a brilliant analysis of the compound aspects 
of the proposed system with its mixed national and federal 


features.25 Next, in a bloc of six papers, Madison applied the 


yardstick of federalism to the powers vested in the national gov- 
ernment and to the restraints imposed on the states; he was 
anxious to show that the states would always remain as a bulwark 
of liberty against national encroachments.*® The last of this group 


36 Number 37, The Federalist. 

87“Energy in government is essential to that security against external 
and internal danger, and to that prompt and salutary execution of the laws, 
which enter into the very definition of good government. Stability in gov- 
ernment is essential to national character .... On comparing, however, 
these valuable ingredients with the vital principles of liberty, we must per- 
ceive at once the difficulty of mingling them in their due proportions.” Num- 
ber 37, The Federalist. 

38 Number 40, The Federalist. 

39 Numbers 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, The Federalist. The first four of these 
essays deal with the question of divided powers; the last two with the states’ 
capacities to halt “the ambitious encroachments of the federal government.” 
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of papers, Federalist 46, was published January 29.4° The Vir. 
ginian, having reviewed “the general mass of power” allotted 
the proposed government, then intended, as the climax of his series, 
to write on “the particular structure of this government, and the 
distribution of this mass of power among its constituent parts.” 
Numbers 47, 48, 49, 50, and 51 of The Federalist analyze the 
purpose of the separation of powers in the Constitution, and the 
functions of the different departments of government: legislative, 
executive, and judicial.4® The series of essays is a carefull 
wrought unit, culminating in Number 51 with an explanation oj 
how, in “the compound republic of America,” the power surren- 
dered by the people is first divided between the states and the 
nation, and then the portion allotted to the latter is “subdivided 
among distinct and separate departments.”** In Federalist 1 
Madison had prophesied that a functional balance of many econ- 
omic and social interests would favor liberty in a large republic 
in Federalist 46 he had shown how the mixture of powers vested 
in the states and nation would work to the same end. Now in 
Number 51 the Virginian characteristically applied his theory oi 
balance to the interdepartmental organization of the new state. 
Federalist 51 was published February 8, and by that time 
Madison was writing under extreme pressure. The letters he had 
recently received from Virginia all urged him to return home at 
once. The election of delegates to the ratifying convention wa: 
scheduled for early March, and Madison’s friends feared he woul 
lose the ballot if he did not return immediately. The tone of thes 
letters became increasingly insistent as time went on. In earl 
December Henry Lee had merely pointed out that, “It becomes you 
to return in time to secure your election” ;** before the end of the 
month his neighbor Lawrence Taliaferro was “earnestly” begging 
that he set out in good time ;*° and by January, when Madison stil 
showed no signs of leaving New York, the letters of his friend 
William Moore began to exhibit almost hysterical urgency. “You 
know the disadvantage [he wrote] of being absent at elections . . 
I must therefore entreat and conjure you—nay command you if 
were in my power—to be here in February, or the first of March 


40 This group of papers provided the justification for the Virginia-Ker- 
tucky Resolutions of 1798, just as Hamilton’s series, 23 ff., foreshadowed the 
doctrine of “broad construction.” 

41 Number 47, The Federalist. 

42 All the essays that Madison wrote after 48, except 54, were claimed by 
Hamilton. Number 54 was erroneously assigned to Jay who had actual! 
written 64. 

43 Number 51, The Federalist. 

44 Henry Lee to Madison, Dec. 7, 1787, Madison, Writings, V, 71, not 

45 Lawrence Taliaferro to Madison, Dec. 16, 1787, ibid., V, 71, note. 
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next. Pray don’t disappoint the wishes of your friends, and many 
others, who are wavering on the Constitution, and anxiously await- 
ing for an explanation from you. In short, they want your senti- 
ments from your own mouth, which, they say, will convince them 
of the necessity of adopting it. I repeat again, come.”*® Mad- 
ison’s knowledge that his continuance in New York was imperiling 
his chance of election in Virginia must have given him many uneasy 
moments throughout February. Nevertheless he determined to 
stay on, writing as “Publius,” until the last possible moment. He 
calculated his time exactly, setting out for Virginia on March 4, 
and arrived home just one day before the poll.*7 His appearance, 
although belated, was enough to insure his election. 

Madison’s decision to stay in New York through February 
and risk his election in Virginia allowed him to analyze the struc- 
ture of Congress for The Federalist. While Hamilton was mainly 
interested in the executive and the judiciary, the Virginian had al- 
ways been concerned with the correct organization of the legisla- 
ture. Seven papers were therefore devotd to the House of Repre- 
sentatives.*® In them Madison discussed: the qualifications of the 


electors and the elected ; the term of office; the ratio of representa- 
tion; the total size of the House; its alleged tendency to represent 
the rich rather than the whole people; and finally the system of 


increasing the size of the House as the country grew. Then to 
round out his discussion of Congress Madison composed two long 
papers on the Senate, Numbers 62 and 63. These two final essays 
were much more carefully written than his preceding seven papers 
on the House of Representatives,*® for in preparing them Madison 


46 Colonel William Moore to Madison, written sometime in January, 

quoted in W. C. Rives, History of the Life and Times of James Madison 
Boston, 1866), II, 549. Compare the letter from’ Madison's father of Jan- 

uary 30, 1788, warning him that if he were not home “early in March” he 
would be “shut . . . out of the Convention.” Madison, Writings V, 105, note. 

47 If one accepts the hypothesis that Madison stopped writing as “Pub- 
lius” after No. 48, which was published February 1, there is no explanation 
of his risky policy of staying in New York until March 4. For it was a risk 
to allow himself only one day to spare before the election. It should be re- 
membered that a 300 mile winter trip in 18th century America was an enter- 
prise fraught with the possibility of delaying accidents. 

48 Numbers 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58. The style and organization of these 
papers show how hurriedly they were written. This would be characteristic 
fa tired man trying to finish up a job rather than of a fresh author com- 
mencing on a new series. 

49 Between Madison’s last essay on the House (No. 58) and his first 
essay on the Senate (No. 62) Hamilton wrote three essays on the Congres- 
sional control of elections. They are an obvious interpolation and do not log- 
ically belong with a section devoted solely to the House of Representatives. 
However, the breathing space allowed Madison may account for the literary 
excellence of his last pair of essays in comparison with those he had written 
just previously. 
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had the benefit of a long research memorandum he had drawn up 
on the senates of Sparta, of Carthage, and of Rome.*® 

Madison had continued writing until the last possible minute. 
He left New York on March 4, 1788; and his final essay on “Pub- 
lius” appeared on the newsstands almost simultaneously with his 
departure for Virginia.®* 


IV 


The disputed numbers of The Federalist claimed by both 
Hamilton and Madison are Numbers 49 through 58, and Numbers 
62 and 63; they appeared in the newspapers during the month of 
February and the first week of March, 1788. The evidence we 
have already considered makes it extremely probable that these 
essays were actually written by Madison. They were part of the 
division of The Federalist assigned to the Virginian according to 
Hamilton’s own plan for the work. If Madison was not writing 
as “Publius” during February his delay in leaving New York is 
inexplicable. Assuredly too Hamilton had no desire or reason to 
do these papers if Madison’s pen was available for the task. The 
New Yorker was well aware that from the date of Madison's 
departure he would be forced to carry The Federalist alone; he 
could not have relished any extra work added to an already exces- 
sive burden. Recognition of these factors strengthens Madison’s 
claim to the papers ; it is the appeal to internal evidence, however, 
that decisively establishes the Virginian’s right to them. 

The first three of the disputed essays are Numbers 49, 50, 
and 51. They form the last part of a continuous discussion com- 
plete in itself, commencing with Number 47, dealing with the sep- 
aration of powers in the Constitution. Madison’s claim to the first 
pair of papers in this unit has never been seriously disputed. The 
evidence that he also wrote Federalist 51 is too strong to deny. 
For the political theory contained in Number 51 can be positively 
identified as Madison’s very own. It is the novel theory of the 
Virginian, developed before he went to Philadelphia, explained by 


50 The historical material in this memorandum is drawn from Aristotle, 
Cicero, Polybius, Middleton’s Life of Cicero, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and 
an encyclopedia of comparative politics, edited by Félice in 1778, which Mad- 
ison cites under its secondary title, Le Code de l’ Humanité. This memo 1s 
printed in Madison, Letters, I, pp. 394-398. : 

51 It is significant that in this first part of The Federalist the division ot 
labor between Hamilton and Madison was exactly even in terms of quantity 
When No. 63 was published each man had written exactly twenty-nine essays 
It was Madison’s departure for Virginia which forced Hamilton against his 
will to pull the “laboring oar” alone in the last part of “Publius.” 
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him on the floor of the Convention, and again enunciated in Fed- 
eralist 10. This disputed paper not only contains this theory, 
which was Madison’s most profound contribution to political 
thought, but also uses that theory specifically to demolish Hamil- 
ton’s pet plan for a “high toned” government. An examination, 
therefore, of Madison’s pre-Convention writings in conjunction 
with Hamilton’s syllabus, which expounds the New /Yorker’s 
theory of state, gives us both a positive and negative check on the 
author of Federalist 51. 

It has long been recognized that Alexander Hamilton arrived 
at the Philadelphia Convention with a scheme of government mod- 
elled after the British monarchy.5* Hamilton’s disillusion with the 
working of the Confederation and his fear of democracy, especially 
after Shays’s Rebellion, had convinced him that it would be almost 
impossible to set up a stable republic in a country as large as the 
United States.** As he informed the Convention, any society in 
which political power was vested in the hands of all the people 
would be continually torn by the class struggles of the rich and 
the poor.54 

Hamilton’s remedy for this class war was the Hobbesian ex- 
pedient of setting up a leviathan state to impose order upon the 
American people from above. Hamilton was sure that the only 


alternative to social anarchy was the establishment of a consoli- 


52“Tn his private opinion he had no scruple in declaring . . . that the 
British Govt. was the best in the world: and that he doubted whether any- 
thing short of it would do in America.” Madison’s notes of Hamilton’s speech 
of June 18, Farrand, Reports, I, 288; cf. the version of this statement in Rob- 
ert Yates’s notes of the speech, ibid., I, 299ff, and Hamilton’s own syllabus, 
ibid., I, 308. To get the full flavor and force of Hamilton’s appeal to the 
Convention it is necessary to read all the reports of his speech printed in 
Farrand along with his syllabus; since it lasted nearly five hours the various 
reporters each tended to omit certain details. 

53 “This view of the subject almost led him to despair that a Republican 
Govt. could be established over so great an extent.” Farrand, Reports, I, 288: 
cf. ibid., I, 299; syllabus ibid., I, 305. 

54 “Society naturally divides itself into two political divisions—the few 
and the many, who have distinct interests. 

If government in the hands of the few, they will tyrannize over the many. 

If [in] the hands of the many they will tyrannize over the few.” Hamil- 
ton’s syllabus, Farrand, Reports, I, 308. This was the traditional 18th cen- 
tury formula for describing the class struggle. As Yates’s notes make clear, 
Hamilton was primarily concerned with the tyranny of the many: “All com- 
munities divide themselves into the few and the many. The first are the rich 
and well born, the other the mass of the people. The voice of the people has 
been said to be the voice of God; . . . it is not true in fact. The people are 
turbulent and changing; they seldom judge or determine right. Give there- 


fore to the first class a distinct permanent share in the government.” Jbid., 
I, 299, 
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dated government capable of maintaining itself independently of 
the people’s will. 

He proposed to the Convention, therefore, that they copy the 
British constitution as closely as possible. In the first place he ad- 
vocated the creation of a senate that would correspond to the 
House of Lords and represent the wealthy few. Recognizing the 
impossibility of making this upper house hereditary, Hamilton 
nevertheless hoped to give it strength and power by electing his 
senators for life. In this way, as he told the Convention, it would 
have ‘‘a permanent will,’ be irresponsible to the electorate as a 
whole, and be capable of blocking the attacks of the multitudinous 
poor upon “the rich and well born.”®> The chief “organ” of Ham- 
ilton’s “strong souled” government,®* however, was not its senate, 
but its elective king. As Hamilton insisted in Philadelphia noth- 
ing less would check “the amazing violence & turbulence of the 
democratic spirit.”57 This “republican” monarch, like the senate, 
would be elected for life ; he would have power to veto all national 
legislation, and the prerogative of appointing the governors of all 
the states, which would thus, under Hamilton’s scheme, be reduced 
to administrative satrapies of the national government. Finally 
he hoped this elective king would be given control of the patronage 
in order to bribe the legislature and insure a steady administra- 
tion.5® His study of England had convinced him that this “‘cor- 
ruption”—to use the 18th century word—was required for a stable 
government. “Take mankind in general, they are vicious—their 
passions may be operated on. We have been taught to reprobate 
the danger of influence in the British government, without duly 
reflecting how far it was necessary to support a good government. 
We have taken up many ideas upon trust , . . . Take mankind as 
they are, and what are they governed by? Their passions. . . and 


55 “The aristocracy ought to be entirely separated; their power should be 
permanent ... — They should be so circumstanced that they can have no 
interest in a change—as to have an effectual weight in the constitution .... 
*Tis essential there should be a permanent will in a community.” Hamilton's 
syllabus, Farrand, Reports, I, 309. 

56 “The general government must . . . not only have a strong soul, but 
strong organs by which that soul is to operate.” Hamilton’s syllabus, tbid., 
I, 308. 

57“This check is a monarch,” Hamilton’s syllabus, ibid., I, 309. The 
remark on the “violence” of democracy is to be found in Madison’s notes, 
ibid., I, 389. 

58 “Effect of British government.—A vigorous execution of the laws— 
and a vigorous defense of the people, will result.—Better chance for a good 
administration.—It is said a republican government does not admit a vig- 
orous execution.—It is therefore bad; for the goodness of government con- 
sists in a vigorous execution—,” Hamilton’s syllabus, Farrand, Reports, |, 
310. 
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it ever will be the duty of a wise government to avail itself of those 
passions, in order to make them subservient to the public good— 
for these ever induce us to action.”®® 

This “strong souled” government copied after England’s was 
Hamilton’s ideal for America. Only by the establishment of a 
state which institutionalized in its very organs a “will” independent 
of the people could the class struggle be allayed in the United 
States.*° When the Convention turned Hamilton’s scheme down 
in favor of the more democratic and responsible government out- 
lined in the Virginia plan, he was bitterly disappointed. In July 
he left the Convention and returned to Philadelphia only for the 
last sessions. When he signed the Constitution he admitted that 
“No man’s ideas were more remote from the plan than his were 
known to be.” He further confessed that his signature was given 
only because the choice was between “anarchy and Convulsion on 
one side, and the chance of good to be expected from the plan on 
the other.”’® 

It was in this same spirit of disdain; only partially concealed, 
that Hamilton wrote as “Publius.” He was never reconciled to 
the Constitution’s “weaknesses” as long as he lived. Even while 
he was preparing to write The Federalist he drew up a private 
memorandum in which he prophecied its failure unless additional 
power could be squeezed out of its clauses by interpretation.® 
When appointed Secretary of the Treasury under Washington all 
of his actions were directed to strengthening the “frail and worth- 
less fabric” by administrative action. Moreover Hamilton felt so 
strongly about the need for an overruling, irresponsible, and un- 
limited government that it showed through even in his Federalist 
essays, in spite of his attempt to conceal his opinions in order to 
achieve ratification. Federalist 9 indicates clearly that he expected 
a continual use of military force would be required to keep the 
rebellious poor in their place. In this essay the union is advocated 
because it will permit the use of troops raised in one section of the 
country to stamp out revolts in other districts, an expedient re- 
sorted to by Hamilton during the Whiskey Rebellion. Essays 23 
and 30 mirror his belief that no government could endure without 


59 Speech of June 22 on clause prohibiting Congressmen from holding 
government jobs during their tenure of office, reported by Yates, Farrand, 
Reports, I, 381. Madison’s notes for this debate are incomplete though they 
report the gist of this speech, cf. ibid., I, 376. 

60“The principle chiefly intended to be established in this—that there 
must be a permanent will,” Hamilton’s syllabus, Farrand, Reports, I, 310. 

61 Sept. 17, Farrand, Reports, II, 645-646. 

62 This memorandum entitled “Impressions as to the New Constitution” 
is printed in Hamilton, Works, I, 420-424. 
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unlimited fiscal and military power, and foreshadows his doctrine 
of “liberal construction” which was later invoked to justify the 
National Bank.** Hamilton’s discussion of the executive in Fed- 
eralist 71 reveals his dearest hope that the President would develop 
an “independent will.” And his analysis of the powers of the 
Supreme Court in Number 78 was in time to provide an enduring 
sanction for the development of an independent and irresponsible 
judiciary. It is necessary to hold Hamilton’s scheme of govern- 
ment and the qualities he valued in a constitution clearly in view if 
one would understand the political theory of the disputed Federal- 
ist 51. For this essay of “Publius” is levelled directly against 
Hamilton’s theory of state, and proposes Madison’s republican 
alternative to it. 

James Madison carried to the Convention a plan that was the 
exact opposite of Hamilton’s. In fact the theory he advocated at 
Philadelphia and in his Federalist essays was developed as a re- 
publican substitute for the New Yorker’s “high toned” scheme of 
state. Madison was convinced that the class struggle would be 
ameliorated in America by establishing a limited federal govern- 
ment that would make functional use of the vast size of the country 
and the existence of the states as active political organisms. He 
argued in his “Notes on the Confederacy,” in his Convention 
speeches, and again in Federalist 10 that if an extended republic 
was set up including a multiplicity of economic, geographic, social, 
religious, and sectional interests, these interests, by checking each 
other, would prevent American society from being divided into 
the clashing armies of the rich and the poor. Thus if no interstate 
proletariat could become organized on purely economic lines, the 
property of the rich would be safe even though the mass of the 
people held political power. Madison’s solution for the class 
struggle was not to set up an absolu*s and irresponsible state to 
regiment society from above; he was never willing to sacrifice 
liberty to gain security. He wished to multiply the deposits of 
political power in the state itself sufficiently to break down the sole 
dualism of rich and poor and thus to guarantee both liberty and 
security. This, as he stated in Federalist 10, would provide “a re- 
publican remedy for the diseases most incident to republican gov- 
ernment.” 

It is possible to trace the development of Madison’s novel 
theory from its first appearance in April 1787 until its appearance 


63 The Bank, as Madison was to later charge, provided a device for the 
executive to “influence” and “corrupt” the legislature, thus detouring the 
separation of powers in the Constitution. 
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in Federalist 51.%* It is also possible to show where Madison de- 
rived the raw material of hints and ideas that he synthesized into 
this original doctrine. Limitations of space, however, forbid 
such a study here. It is sufficient for our purpose merely to quote 
from Federalist 51 and then to refer back to Hamilton’s syllabus. 
This by itself will show that the New Yorker did not write the 
essay in dispute. 

Madison commenced the statement of his theory in Federalist 
51 with an acknowledgement that the “have nots” in any society 
are extremely likely to attack the “haves,” for like Hamilton the 
Virginian believed class struggle to be inseparable from politics. 
“It is of great importance in a republic not only to guard the 
society against the oppression of its rulers, but to guard one part 
of the society against the injustice of the other. Different interests 
necessarily exist in different classes of citizens. If a majority be 
united by a common interest the rights of the minority will be inse- 
cure.” Then referring pointedly to Hamilton’s favorite theory he 
continued, “There are but two methods of providing against this 
evil: the one by creating a will in the community independent of 
the majority—that is of the society itself; the other, by compre- 
hending in the society so many separate descriptions of citizens as 
will render an unjust combination of a majority of the whole very 
improbable, if not impracticable .... In a free government the 
security for civil rights must be the same as that for religious 
rights. It consists in the one case in the multiplicity of interests, 
and in the other of the multiplicity of sects. The degree of se- 
curity in both cases will depend on the extent of country and num- 
ber of people comprehended under the same government.” Madi- 
son, it is clear, had emancipated himself from the sterile dualistic 
view of society that was so common in the eighteenth century and 
that so obsessed Hamilton. Madison was one of the pioneers of 
“pluralism” in political thought. Where Hamilton saw the corpo- 
rate spirit of the several states as poisonous to the union, Madison 
was aware that the preservation of the state governments could 
serve the cause of both liberty and union. Finally the vastness of 
the United States which Hamilton considered as the prime excuse 


64 The simplest procedure for comparing the basic statements of Mad- 
ison’s theory is to use E. G. Bourne’s article on “The Authorship of The 
Federalist,” American Historical Review, II (1896-1897), 449-451. Bourne 
set up all the early statements of Madison’s doctrine with parallel quotations 
from Federalist 51. He did not consider the theory in relation to Hamil- 
ton’s ideas. 

65 | have done this in my unpublished thesis on “The Intellectual Origins 
of Jeffersonian Democracy: Republicanism, the Class Struggle, and the Vir- 
tuous Farmer,” which is deposited in the Yale University Library. 
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for autocracy was recognized by Madison as the surest preservative 
of liberty.** To assert after reading this passage that Alexander 
Hamilton wrote Federalist 51 is to imply first, that he was a magi- 
cian in mimicking Madison’s very words and tone of voice and, in 
the second place, that he was the most disingenuous hypocrite that 
ever wrote on politics. No unprejudiced or informed historian 
would accept for an instant this latter charge against Hamilton. 

If Federalist 51 is accepted as definitely written by Madison 
there can be no question that he also wrote Numbers 49 and 50, 
for these essays are the middle section of a unified group, com- 
mencing with 47, obviously penned by the same hand. Moreover, 
Professor Bourne has revealed that there is enough internal evi- 
dence to attribute both of these papers unhesitantly to Madison, 
even without the unit test.°° In like manner, Bourne’s array of 
parallel quotations from Numbers 52, 53, 56, and his discussion of 
54 may be referred to as adequate confirmation of Madison’s claim 
to these essays also.®® It is worth while noting, however, that the 
citation in essay 56 of James Burgh’s Political Disquisitions, to 
which Bourne calls attention, is far stronger evidence of Madison's 
authorship than he realized. As Bourne shows, we know Madison 
was reading Burgh just at the time these papers were written, for 
Political Disquisitions was quoted in his “Additional Memorandum 
for the Convention of Virginia.”*® What Bourne did not suspect 


66 Hamilton was in the Convention on June 6 when Madison first ex- 
plained his theory. His criticism scratched down at the time shows him 
highly skeptical of its, validity. 

67 Gouverneur Morris, Hamilton’s dearest friend, claims his greatest fail- 
ing was lack of hypocrisy. “One marked trait of the General’s character was 
the pertinacious adherence to opinions he had once formed. ... [He] was of 
all men the most indiscreet. He knew that a limited monarchy, even if 
established, could not preserve itself in this country .... And he very well 
knew that no monarchy whatever could be established but by the mob. But 
although General Hamilton knew these things . . . he never failed on every 
occasion to advocate the excellence of, and avow his attachment to, monarch- 
ial government. By this course he not only cut off all chance of rising into 
office, but singularly promoted the views of his opponents, who with the fond- 
ness for wealth and power which he had not, affected a love of the people, 
which he had and they had not.” Morris to Robert Walsh, February 15, 
1811, Sparks, Life of Gouverneur Morris, I1, 260-262. 

68 Bourne, “The Authorship of the Federalist,” loc. cit., pp. 448-449. It 
is in regard to Numbers 49 and 50 that Hamilton’s son, who was determined 
to prove that his father had written all the disputed essays, ruefully con- 
fessed, “As this [49] and the following number [50] relate to a topic as to 
which no similar project had ever come under Hamilton’s view, no analogy 
was to be expected in his writings,” J. C. Hamilton, ed., The Federalist 
I, cxi. 

69 Bourne, loc. cit., pp. 451-453. 

70 Madison, Letters, I, 392, note. Burgh is cited in the memo in regard 
to the union between England and Scotland. 
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was that the character of Burgh’s book made it extremely unlikely 
that Hamilton would quote it as an authority in “Publius.” For 
Political Disquisitions was the most famous contemporary exposé 
of the “corruption” of the British Parliament—that same corrup- 
tion which Hamilton had praised as a prime virtue of the English 
system. It is significant too that the passage in Number 56 which 
cites Burgh speaks of the “monitory lessons” to be learned from 
British history." The author who wrote this essay, and who 
speaks of “the vicious ingredients in the parliamentary constitu- 
tion” of Great Britain in Number 52% could hardly be called an 
ardent admirer of the British Constitution. 

The evidence of Madison’s authorship of this group of papers, 
commencing with 52 and running through 58, is certainly not as 
obvious as the evidence in Numbers 51, 62, and 63.** If each par- 
allel idea, pet phrase, or characteristic theory in every one of the 
essays was considered by itself it would not decisively tip the bal- 
ance in the Virginian’s favor. It is the cumulative weight of all 
these bits and scraps taken in conjunction with the striking data 
in 51, 62, and 63 that positively confirms Madison’s right to the 
twelve disputed papers. All of the evidence points in the same 
direction; each example proportionately strengthens the Virgin- 


ian’s claim and weakens that of the New Yorker. 


71 As Bourne points out, “monitory” is a favorite word of Madison's; 
see his citations (loc. cit., 454) of Madison’s continual repetition of it. Note 
also Madison’s statement in the Convention on June 28, that “experience is 
an instructive monitor” (Farrand, Reports, I, 448), an example that Bourne 
overlooked. The “monitory lesson” that “Publius” learned from Burgh was 
that half of the 558 members of Parliament were elected in the rotten borough 
system by a mere 5,723 voters. It is also notorious, “Publius” continued, “That 
they are more... the .. . instruments of the executive magistrate than the 
guardians and advocates of popular rights.” He had just pointed out in No. 
55 that under the Constitution no such horrible situation could develop in 
America because no Congressman was eligible to hold a second office. 

72 Compare Madison’s Convention speech of June 29 where he speaks of 
“reproaches & evils which have resulted from the vicious representation in 
G[reat] B[ritain].” Farrand, Reports, I, 464. 

73 It was in regard to the two latter essays that Bourne remarked: “Jay’s 
authorship of No. 64 was finally established by finding a draft of the essay in 
his papers. It will hardly be denied that a considerable part of Nos. 62 and 
63 has been found in Madison’s writings,” loc. cit., 459. Nor does Bourne 
exaggerate, for it required five full pages of the American Historical Review 

contain his parallel citations from these papers on the Senate and Madi- 
son’s earlier treatments of the same subject, ibid., 454-459; compare es- 
pecially Madison’s Convention speech on the Senate, June 26 (Farrand, Re- 
ports, I, 421), and Federalist 62; Federalist 63 on the Senates of ancient re- 
publics and “Additional Memorandum for the Convention of Virginia,” (Mad- 
ison, Writings, I, 394-398). 
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It can be confidently asserted that the authorship of the con- 
troversial Federalist essays no longer presents a riddle to be solved. 
The very positiveness of this decision, however, raises an impor- 
tant new question. If we can see clearly today that Hamilton did 
not write Federalist 63 or 51, for example, how could the New 
Yorker possibly claim them as his own in 1802? The indisputable 
evidence which assures us that these are Madison’s papers should 
have plainly told Hamilton that he did not write them. 

On this point no positive answer can be given; our best hy- 
pothesis will always remain a guess. It is highly probable however 
that Alexander Hamilton drew up his list of authors without 
bothering to again read over the individual essays he so carelessly 
divided. There is certainly very suggestive evidence to support 
this conclusion. We know that while Madison personally cor- 
rected all of his papers for the Gideon edition of 1818,** Hamilton 
refused to do this for Hopkins’ edition of 1802. Hopkins himself 
reported to Hamilton’s son, “Your father . . . did not regard the 
work with much partiality; but, nevertheless consented to its re- 
publication on condition that it should undergo a careful revision 
by one [of his friends]... . Having performed his duty, he put the 
volumes into the hands of your father, who examined the nu- 
merous corrections, most ef which he sanctioned, and the work 


was then put to press.”"> Apparently Hamilton was not interested 
in “Publius” in 1802. Hopkins also informs us that Hamilton at 
that time considered The Federalist as outmoded, and was con- 
sidering the publication of a new treatise on politics to supersede 
“Publius.”*® Hopkins further reports that Hamilton insisted on 
the republication of his “Letters of Pacificus” in the 1802 edition of 
The Federalist: “He remarked to me, at the time; that ‘some of 


-” 
9 9977 


his friends had pronounced them to be his best performance. 

This depreciatory attitude of Hamilton’s toward The Feder- 
alist in 1802 clearly illustrates his characteristic approach to all 
his writings. As Felix Gilbert points out, Hamilton was not an 
“intellectual” like Madison or Jefferson. Although he was an 


74 We also know that Madison did not divide the essays in a lump when 
satisfying his friends’ curiosity as to the authors. In Richard Rush’s copy oi 
The Federalist, for instance, he went through the entire work marking each 
separate essay he claimed with the initials “J. M.” J. C. Hamilton, ed., The 
Federalist, I, ci, note. 

7 Ibid., I, xcii. 

76 See the comment in J. C. Hamilton’s peculiar style: “Mr. Hopkins 
relates; when Hamilton hesitated his consent to republication, that he re- 
marked to him, ‘Heretofore I have given the people milk; hereafter I will 
give them meat ;’ words indicating his formed purpose—to write a treatise 01 
government.” J. C. Hamilton, ed., The Federalist, I, ciii. 

77 Ibid., I, xcii. 
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omnivorous reader and a brilliant writer he simply did not take 
political theory seriously as theory. Nor was he interested in 
ideas as such. His political theorizing was always used as a means 
to some practical end ; the ideas he advocated were always counters 
to be manipulated for some specific purpose. Hamilton was in- 
tensely proud of “‘Pacificus” not because it was better written than 
“Publius,” but because, pragmatically speaking, it had worked to 
keep the United States neutral in 1793 and could still be used for 
the same purpose in 1802. The new pamphlet he contemplated 
writing in 1802 seemed more important to him than The Federal- 
ist because it would work toward some positive goal that he had in 
mind at that time. “Publius,” ten years after publication, merely 
bored him, for Hamilton took little pride in past literary achieve- 
ments. Only on the basis of some such hypothesis can we explain 
Hamilton’s peculiar view of The Federalist in the last years of 
his life.*8 

This instrumental approach to “Publius” would account for 
the cavalier and offhand fashion in which Hamilton drew up his 
list of authors. Since he did not really care about the papers once 
they were written he was not concerned to do a careful job in 
assigning authorship. The continual nagging of his curious 
friends, however, finally led him to draw up a list of Federalist 
authors, which he pasted in his own copy of the work. His claims 
were never checked against the papers themselves; therefore in- 
cluded in the list were essays by Jay and Madison. Since Hamil- 
ton’s master list was erroneous, every other list by him would 
naturally be in error, for his inertia led him to copy it several times 
just as it stood. It was one of these exact copies of the faulty 
original that Hamilton left in Benson’s office the day before his 
duel with Burr. 

Hamilton’s claim that he wrote twelve of Madison’s essays 
resulted from indifference rather than from a desire to be known 
as the main author of The Federalist. His monumental disinterest 
in the whole matter made him an unconscious thief. This, at least, 
is the only hypothesis that squares with all the facts which we 
know. 

The supreme paradox of The Federalist controversy lies in 
the fact that it resulted from an equal mixture of apathy and pas- 
sion—from a combination of inertia and aggressive partisan- 


78 Madison, in contrast, very proud of his share in The Federalist, drew 
up a memorandum, now lost, on its composition and got Jefferson to require 
it as a text in politics at the University of Virginia. Madison was an intel- 
lectual par excellence; one feels very strongly that he often valued theory 
for theory’s sake and thought almost inevitably in terms of interrelated sys- 
tems of ideas. 
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ship. It was Hamilton’s indifference towards “Publius,” ten 
years after it had been written, that produced the origi- 
nal error; he simply did not take time to re-read the essays before 
drawing up his list because they had ceased to be important to him. 
Many years later Hamilton’s authorship of The Federalist was con- 
sidered his most brilliant achievement by his son, by Lodge, and 
by Ford. In attempting to prove that he alone was “Publius,” 
that he had written three fourths of The Federalist by himself, 
they were exhibiting Hamilton as the symbolic father of the Con- 
stitution. Consequently these Hamiltonian editors gave full rein 
to prejudice, and spurred on their hero-worship in overriding Mad- 
ison’s long-established claims to his essays. The participation of 
Lodge and Ford in the controversy finally turned it into an aggres- 
sive and violent exhibition of literary imperialism.*® On the foun- 
dation of Hamilton’s apathetic error they passionately proceeded to 
build their elaborate structure of specious scholarship as a monu- 
ment to a man who did not in the least care to be remembered as 
“Publius.” 


79 Ashley and Earle in preparing their later editions of The Federalist 
were not primarily concerned with the problem of authorship, and naturally 
followed the procedure, which seemed fair on its face, of assigning the dis- 
puted essays to either Hamilton or Madison. These editors were quite dis- 
interested in attempting to hold an even balance between the conflicting 
claims of the two men, nor did they suspect that the system of double sig- 
nature was demonstrably unfair to Madison. 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


SOME NOTES CONCERNING THOMAS JEFFERSON’S 
LIBRARIES 


By WILLIAM PEDEN* 


By the middle of the seventeenth century, there had developed 
on the James, the Rappahannock, and the Potomac, a Virginia 
aristocracy of greater and lesser landowners whose ideal was a 
modification of the English aristocratic tradition. One phase of 
this tradition was the belief that books were an important adjunct 
to good living as well as a virtual necessity. Although this colonial 
Virginia was certainly not a bookish or a literary society—though 
recent research has made clear the fact that private libraries were 
more prevalent in Colonial Virginia than in New England'—it is 
not mere accident or coincidence that two of the greatest American 
eighteenth century libraries were collected by Virginians, the first 
by Colonel William Byrd of Westover,” and the second by Thomas 
Jefferson.* 

Investigations of the past few years have shown that such 
outstanding Virginia libraries as those of the Carters, Ralph 
Wormely of Rosegill, the Lees, Byrd, and Jefferson himself were 
not splendid but isolated phenomena, but rather were indicative of 


a comparatively flourishing and widespread interest in books among 
colonial and later Virginians.* Libraries were owned not only by 
the planter aristocracy but by an increasingly large percentage of 
the middle class in general. A study of these smaller and more 
typical libraries, collections of books gathered by representative 
Virginians of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries—mer- 
chants, doctors, small planters, lawyers, clergymen—makes clear 


*Dr. William Peden is Assistant Professor of English (on leave) at the 
University of Maryland. 

1 See, for example, Thomas E. Keys, “The Colonial Library and the De- 
velopment of Sectional Differences in the Colonies,” The Library Quarterly, 
VIII, (1938), 382. 

2 Numerous studies of Colonel Byrd’s library exist, and a complete check- 
list of the Westover books appears in John S. Bassett’s The Writings of 
‘Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia Esqr’ (New York, 1901). 
See also Carl L. Cannon, American Book Collectors and Collecting from Co- 
lonial Times to the Present (New York, 1941). 

3 Nor, apparently, is it coincidence that the “only copy of a Shakespear- 
ean play . . . recorded in America in the seventeenth century is found in 
Virginia.” E. E. Willoughby, “The Reading of Shakespeare in Colonial 
America,” The Bibliographical Society of America, Papers, XXXI (1937), 
48. 

4See Louis B. Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia: Intellectual 
Qualities of the Early Colonial Ruling Class (San Marino, Calif., 1940), 
for a good discussion of such noteworthy libraries. 
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certain facts.° These representative, less pretentious collectors, 
like the exceptional planter-aristocrat, were interested in history 
and travel and belles-lettres (with the classical writers pre- 
dominant) ; in law and science and religion. They gathered to- 
gether libraries characterized by a wider range of subject matter 
and a more worldly point of view than those collected by the typical 
New Englander who was predominantly interested in religious 
matters.® 

Similar to many a modest eighteenth century Virginia library 
were the books gathered together by Peter Jefferson, father of 
Thomas Jefferson. Although more a man of the people than an 
aristocrat and without formal education,’ Peter Jefferson was an 
individual of “strong mind, sound judgment, and eager after in- 
formation, . . . [who] read much and improved himself.’’* By 
the time of his death in August, 1757, he had built up a varied col- 
lection of forty-two volumes including books of history, law, 
literature, and religion, one of the largest libraries in Albemarle 
County. 

These volumes, bequeathed to Peter Jefferson’s eldest son 
Thomas, became the nucleus of Jefferson’s first library, just as they 
had, earlier, constituted the basis of his informal education. From 
that time until his death almost three-quarters of a century later, 
Jefferson was an avid reader and collector who very truthfully 


might make the statement “Books are indeed with me a necessary 


5 In this connection, the importance of the wealth of material in the form 
of inventories and book-lists which has been published in the William and 
Mary Quarterly and in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography can 
hardly be overestimated. Louis B. Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia 
f.n., 119-20, and George K. Smart, “Private Libraries in Colonial Virginia,” 
American Literature, X (1938), 24-52, list the significant source material 
contained in these periodicals. In addition, the following are of particular 
interest in this connection: Thomas FE. Keys, “The Colonial Library’ 
J. M. Patterson, “Private Libraries in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century,” 
(unpublished University of Virginia Master’s Thesis, 1935). 

6 There are, naturally, exceptions to any generalization of this sort. In 
the past, too much emphasis has been placed on the worldly characteristics 
of the libraries of the “Cavaliers” as opposed to the religious tendencies of 
the average New England collection. It is true, however, that the books 
gathered by the Virginia colonials do reflect “their cavalier proclivities in a 
greater variety of subjects and a more worldly tendency than is found in the 
colonies farther north.” Ruth Shepard Grannis, “American Book Collecting 
and the Growth of Libraries,” in Lehmann-Haupt, Grannis, and Wroth, The 
Book in America (New York, 1939), p. 297. See also footnote 31. 

7 That Peter Jefferson was not as well-born as his wife, the aristocratic 
Jane Randolph, has often been overemphasized. Marie Kimball’s Jefferson 
The Road to Glory (New York, 1943), aids in dispelling the myth that Peter 
Jefferson was a backwoodsman living in an intellectual and social frontier. 

8 Thomas Jefferson, Autobiography, A. A. Lipscomb and A. E. Bergh, 
eds., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (20 vols., Washington, 1905), I, 2. 
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of life.”® During his long and busy lifetime, Jefferson collected, 
or supervised the collecting of, three major libraries,’ the develop- 
ment of which can be carefully studied because printed catalogues 
of all three exist. 

The first, Jefferson’s greatest library,’! was begun shortly 
after the destruction of the family home at Shadwell early in 1770. 
Containing approximately 3,200 items (comprising some 6,500 
volumes), it was, as Jefferson said more than once, primarily an 
American statesman’s library, and was particularly rich in books of 
political theory and information about America. Jefferson could 
speak of this library with justifiable pride as being the “best chosen 
collection of its size probably in America, and containing a great 
mass of what is most rare and valuable, and especially of what 
relates to America.”’* This magnificent collection was sold to 
Congress for the meager sum of $23,950,!* in 1815, after the 
destruction of the original national library by invading British 
troops during August of the preceding year. 

Hardly had Congress, after much wrangling, authorized the 
purchase of these books’ before Jefferson had commenced collect- 
ing a second library, for “the amusements of . . . [his] old age.” 


® Thomas Jefferson to Richard Rush, June 22, 1819, Paul Leicester Ford, 
ed., The Writmgs of Thomas Jefferson (10 vols., New York, 1892-1899) 
x, 133. 

10 Jefferson’s first library, including the books bequeathed him by his 
father, was destroyed on February 1, 1770, when the family mansion at 
Shadwell was burned to the ground. Concerning this disaster Jefferson said, 
“I calculate the cost of the books burned to have been about £200 sterling. 
Would to God it had been the money, then had it never cost me a sigh!”— 
Thomas Jefferson to John Page, Feb. 21, 1770, Lipscomb and Bergh, The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson, IV, 18. See, for additional information, Marie 
Kimball, Jefferson: The Road to Glory; William Peden, “Thomas Jefferson: 
Book-Collector” (unpublished University of Virginia Doctor’s Dissertation, 
1942). 

11 Jefferson’s own catalogue of this library was printed in 1815: Cata- 
logue of the Library of the United States To which is Annexed A Copious 
Index, Alphabetically Arranged (Washington, 1815). 

12 Thomas Jefferson to Dr. Thomas Cooper, Jan. 16, 1814, Lipscomb and 
sergh, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, XIV, 60. 

13 Jefferson had enthusiastically championed the national library which 
had been established in the spring of 1800. His catalogue, compiled at the 
request of the Purchasing Committee, formed the basis of this national col- 
lection. These early years of the Library of Congress are fully discussed in 
William Dawson Johnston’s History of the Library of Congress, 1800-1864 
(Washington, 1904). 

14 For a complete discussion of the hectic battle that raged in Congress 
about this purchase, see William Dawson Johnston, History of the Library of 
Congress; William Peden, “Thomas Jefferson: Book-Collector.” 

15 Thomas Jefferson to D. B. Warden, June 6, 1817, Sigmund Diamond, 
ed., “Some Jefferson Letters,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXXVIII (1941), 239. 
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He was aided in procuring many fine editions of the classics from 
abroad through friends like George Ticknor, Richard Rush, and D. 
B. Warden. Meanwhile, he made numerous acquisitions through 
American professional agents such as Mathew Carey, the well 
known Philadelphia publisher, book dealer, and author, whom 
Jefferson had known and purchased books from since early in the 
seventeen-nineties ; N. G. Dufief, author and book dealer of Phila- 
delphia, who had supplied Jefferson with many important books 
particularly during his career as President; and his old favorite, 
George Milligan of Georgetown, who had supervised the printing 
of Jefferson’s library catalogue when Jefferson’s great library was 
being offered to Congress. This collection was less utilitarian than 
its predecessors, and was designed, Jefferson said, primarily for 
“amusement, and not use.”’® By the time of his death in 1826, 
the library, later to be sold at auction, amounted to between 900 
and 1,000 items.** 

The third and last great Jeffersonian library, of more than 
3,000 titles approximating some 7,000 volumes, was assembled at 
state expense for the University of Virginia. Jefferson was not 
instrumental only in obtaining state funds for the purchase of this 
library ; he drew up the catalogue, aided here and there by friends 
like James Madison’® and George Ticknor”® ; he appointed an agent, 
Francis Walker Gilmer, who went abroad as the representative of 
Jefferson and the University, and finally awarded the book-contract 
to the London firm of Bohn*®; and, almost until his death, he 
supervised generally the matter of library acquisitions. This li- 
brary, in keeping with its specialized reason for being, is more 
specialized than those previously discussed.*! Particularly rich in 


16 Thomas Jefferson to John Adams, June 10, 1815, Lipscomb and 
Bergh, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, XIV, 301. 

17 Of it, there is a printed sale catalogue: A Catalogue of the Extensive 
and Valuable Library of the Late President Jefferson (Washington, 1829). 

18 At his advanced age, Jefferson found the task of preparing this cata- 
logue “laborious far beyond my expectn. [sic]” Thomas Jefferson to 
James Madison, Aug. 8, 1824, Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. Con- 
sequently, he asked Madison to prepare the list of books on divinity, that 
being the one at which he is at the moment “most at a loss.” 

19 Ticknor, at Jefferson’s request, had sent the older man a “list of the 
principal German works in literary History and of the best of their belles- 
lettres writers.” George Ticknor to Thomas Jefferson, March 28, 18235, 
Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 

20 For a good account of Gilmer’s mission, see Richard Beale Davis's 
Francis Walker Gilmer: Life and Learning in Jefferson's Virginia (Rich- 
mond, 1939). 

21 For example, all of Jefferson’s libraries contained books about med- 
icine. The more specialized library for the University of Virginia, however, 
included special subdivisions covering such subjects as obstetrics, pharmacy, 
toxicology, etc. 
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books of science, it offers further testimony to the multiplicity of 
Jefferson’s interests and to the range and depth of his knowledge.** 

A study of these libraries reveals several interesting facts. 
Despite their differences in purpose and their subsequent difference 
in certain fields of specialization, and with the obvious exception 
of their size, extent, and the rarity of individual volumes or certain 
manuscript treasures, Jefferson’s collections are in many respects 
typical of the much less distinguished Virginia libraries of the 
same period ; in general, they are characterized by a wider range of 
subject matter and a more secular point of view than was apparent 
in the average New England library. 

“When young,” Jefferson said in 1787, “I was passionately 
fond of reading books of history.”** Books pertaining to history 
are extremely well represented in all of Jefferson’s libraries, as 
they were in those of the representative Virginia and American 
collector.** In his greatest library, for example, there are more 
books of or about history than of any other single type.*® Of this 
library comprising approximately 3,200 items which Jefferson 
spent almost half a century collecting, over 500 works are in the 
field of ancient or modern history. This same interest is made 
manifest in the last library which Jefferson collected for his own 
pleasure and solace during the declining years of his life. Of the 
931 items listed in the catalogue of this collection, 166, or over 50 
more books than appeared in any other field of specialization, were 
books either of ancient or modern history. Of the more than 
3,000 titles which Jefferson deemed necessary for the University 
of Virginia Library, there are approximately 300 books in the 
field of modern history alone, which, when added to the number 
of books of ancient history, again places, this field at the head of 
any list of Jefferson’s interests. Classical historians like Hero- 
dotus, Tacitus, and Caesar, found so frequently in Virginia li- 
braries, are exceedingly well represented; among Jefferson’s 
modern favorites were Hume, whom Jefferson hated for his out- 
spoken support of the Stuarts and Toryism but admired for his 
charm and felicity of style,2® Robertson, and Gibbon, all extremely 
popular in eighteenth century Virginia and later. 


22 This library catalogue was printed in 1828: Catalogue of the Library 
of the University of Virginia (Charlottesville, [Va.], 1828). 

23 Thomas Jefferson to the Editor of the Journal de Paris, Aug. 29, 
1787, Lipscomb and Bergh, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, XVII, 148. 

24 Thomas E. Keys, for example, includes Raleigh (History of the 
World) and Plutarch among the ten or twelve most popular authors in 
colonial libraries, both North and South, “Popular Authors in the Colonial 
Library,” Wilson Library Bulletin, XIV (1940). 726-27. 

25 See footnote 32. 

26 Thomas Jefferson to William Duane, Aug. 12, 1810, Lipscomb and 
Bergh, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson XII, 405-06. 
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In the worldliness and in the purposefulness of his libraries, 
Jefferson, again, is very much in the tradition of the representative 
book-collector of that day whose interests, as stated before, were 
more concerned with learning how to live successfully and graci- 
ously in the present world than in eternally speculating how to pre- 
pare oneself for the world to come. Yet the typical eighteenth- 
early-nineteenth-century library, despite its increasingly large per- 
centage of what was good in the field of belles-lettres (as, for 
example, the essays of Addison and Steele or the novels of Field- 
ing), was no ivory-tower retreat from the realities of existence. 
On the contrary: one could expect to find Coke-Littleton, the 
writings of Ovid, and a recent handbook on medicine side by side 
in many a Virginia library. This utilitarian quality is well il- 
lustrated in all of Jefferson’s libraries. It must not be forgotten 
that Jefferson was, first of all, a lawyer, and his own great library 
contained approximately 450 books of law, including Kames’s 
Principles of Equity, Purvis’ Laws of Virginia, Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, Coke’s Entries, Egerton’s Observations on 
Coke’s Reports, Fortescue, Gilbert’s Law of Distresses, and Hen- 
ing’s Statutes at Large. For the University of Virginia, Jefferson 
ordered some 370 items including Blackstone, Coke, two copies of 
Hening’s Statutes, and Littleton. His last library, less utilitarian 
than either of the others, it will be remembered, included only 
sixty-four books of law, among which were Blackstone, Wythe’s 
Chancery Decisions, and Hening’s Statutes. 

If Jefferson was first a lawyer, he was next a statesman and 
politician, and his interests as such are mirrored in his libraries. 
His greatest collection contained 450 books.concerning theories of 
government, politics, statecraft, and political economy; his last 
library 106; and the library for the University of Virginia 170. 
Among these were the works of such writers as Condorcet, Diderot, 
Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Montesquieu, Destutt de Tracy, Dugald 
Stewart, Jeremy Bentham, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Maithus on 
Population, Godwin’s Political Justice, More’s Utopia, and Priest- 
ley. 

Jefferson, like many of his fellow collectors, was schooled in 
the classic tradition. As a result, his collections of belles-lettres 
are predominantly Latin and Greek. His major library contained 
approximately 300 works in the fields of poetry, drama, and 
romance, with authors such as Homer, Aeschylus, and Virgil well 
represented, as they are in all of Jefferson’s libraries. They are 
accompanied by European and British classics or favorites like 
Dante and Ariosto; Milton (Jefferson’s major library contained 
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four editions of Milton, including a “first edition, in 10 books 
of Paradise Lost) ; Shakespeare (represented by two editions in 
the major library, plus Todd’s Beauties of Shakespeare and Mrs. 
Montague’s Essay on Shakespeare) ;?8 Moliére; Pope; Dryden; 
Addison and Steele; Butler’s Hudibras; and Don Quixote.” 
Jefferson, too, was typical of his age in his deep concern with 
the problems of morals and ethics.*® His greatest library con- 
tained almost 200 books directly religious or concerning religion ; 
his last library contained 47 similar works; for the University of 
Virginia library some 180 individual works in the field of religion 
or ecclesiastical history were included.*4_ Among the specific books 
represented were nine copies of the New Testament in his major 
library; sixteen copies of the same, including Finnish, Scand- 
inavian, and German editions, for the University of Virginia; and 
several copies in his last library. Among the authors or books 
further catalogued by Jefferson under the classification of religion 
were the following: St. Thomas Aquinas; Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History; the Bible (eleven copies, for example, in the library for 
the University of Virginia) ; Calvin’s Christian Institution; Mar- 
tin Luther’s Works; Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion; Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s Works; The Koran; Priestley’s Corruptions of Christianity; 


27 Catalogue of 1815, chapter XXXIII, 136. Milton was also well 
represented in the University of Virginia Library with four editions, includ- 
ing the prose works and an unnamed biography; he also appeared in Jef- 
ferson’s last personal library. 

28 Strangely enough, no Shakespeare is listed in Jefferson’s last library, 
although for the University of Virginia he ordered several editions including 
Malone’s twenty-one volume set of 1821. In a supplement to Jefferson’s 
catalogue for the University of Virginia library, listing various dona- 
tions, appears the following entry concerning the gift of Thomas Jefferson’s 
son-in-law, Thomas Mann Randolph: “Shakespeare’s Works, I. vol., 4to, 
printed at different times from 1600 to 1619.” For a discussion of this treas- 
ure, which is considered by some to have been a bound edition of the nine 
Jaggard-Pavier quartos of 1619, see Dudley Hutcherson, [London] Times 
Literary Supplement, Jan. 3, 1935. 

29 Jefferson, unlike many of his fellow Virginians, was not fond of prose 
fiction. For a discussion of his attitude towards novels in general, see his 
letter to N. Burwell, March 14, 1818, Lipscomb and Bergh, The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, XV, 165; William Peden, “Thomas Jefferson and Charles 
Brockden Brown,” The Maryland Quarterly, II (Spring, 1944), 65-68. 

30 It must not be assumed that religious works were not strongly repre- 
sented in the libraries of the “Cavaliers.” Louis B. Wright, in his article 
“Pious Reading in Colonial Virginia,” Journal of Southern History, VI 
(1940), 383-392, has aided in putting an end to this popular misconception. 
However, the preponderance of religious works is less noticeable in the Vir- 
ginia than in the New England libraries, particularly as the eighteenth cen- 
tury progressed. 

31 Madison, not Jefferson, it will be remembered, prepared this section of 
the catalogue of the library for the University of Virginia. 
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and, strangely enough, Timothy Dwight’s would-be epic poem 
The Conquest of Canaan. 

While Jefferson’s libraries are characteristic of the repre- 
sentative libraries of the period in their catholicity of subject 
matter, in the almost incredible width of his range of interests and 
in the depth of his vision Jefferson far exceeds any of his con- 
temporaries in the field of Virginia or American book-collecting. 
In addition to the fields already discussed, all three of Jefferson's 
libraries contained numerous books of mathematics, natural his- 
tory, natural philosophy, agriculture, horticulture, botany, zoology, 
mineralogy, geology, chtmistry, medicine, physiology,®* architec- 
ture, music, rhetoric, and the like. So wide and broad was Jeffer- 
son’s sphere of intellectual activity that a study of his library 
catalogues alone constitutes a sort of index to the belesenheit of 
the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.** 

It has been seen, then that in many respects Thomas Jefferson, 
the book-collector, was traditional rather than original. In his 
interest in history, law, religion, and science, he was following, 
though on a far vaster and much grander scale, the pattern of the 
average eighteenth century Virginia gentleman of substance and 
position. On the other hand, in his almost phenomenally wide 
range of interests, and with his preoccupations with certain fields 
largely or completely ignored by the average book-collector—specif- 
ically, the fields of Americana and philology**—Jefferson was a 
man ahead of his time, an innovator and a trail-blazer. A study 
of his libraries not only adds to our knowledge of the age in which 
Jefferson lived, but throws further light on the man who, more 
aptly than any other American, can be called the Leonardo of the 
New World. 


32 Scientific books, grouped together, outnumber even books of history, 
with 800 individual titles in Jefferson’s major library and approximately 
1,000 in the more specialized library for the University of Virginia. 

33 When one links to this the vast treasury of extant Jefferson letters 
and the various lists of “required reading” which Jefferson, completely apart 
from his more formal contributions to the field of education, drew up for his 
friends and relations, he can almost recreate the intellectual life of the period 
For a discussion of these lists or “syllabi,” see William Peden, Some Aspects 
of Jefferson Bibliography (Lexington. [Va.], 1941). 

34 Jefferson collected many manuscript and printed treasures pertaining 
to America. In his interests in the study of Anglo-Saxon and kindred sub- 
jects, he more resembled the modern philologist than the eighteenth century 
gentleman of tradition. Further, in their number of purely critical works, 
Jefferson’s libraries are unusual rather than representative. Jefferson’s inter- 
est in and contributions to these fields are separate subjects in themselves 
and should be considered as such. 
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DANIELL ELLFFRYTH’S GUIDE TO THE CARIBBEAN, 
1631 


Edited by STANLEY PARGELLIS and Ruta LaPHAM BUTLER* 


The successful planting of seventeenth-century English 
colonies was the joint work of capitalists, sober colonists and hard- 
boiled adventurers. Ellffryth’ is a good representative of the last 
group. Temperamentally he belonged to the age of Drake. He 
liked nothing better than picking off a lone Spanish ship weaker 
than his own, or boasting of what he could do. In happier days 
for pirates his penchant for roving might have made him a minor 
hero. But Fate and the times were against him. In the third and 
fourth decades of the century a sporadic foreign policy of peace 
with Spain and the diversion of capital to colonizing ventures 
forced him to try his unwilling hand at settlement if he was to 
get ahead. He failed in the effort. The temptation of sailing 
tantalizingly profitable seas, always more than he could resist for 
long, finally eased him off the historical scene as it had brought 
him upon it. 

Of Ellffryth’s earlier and later life, if he had one, the records 
disclose nothing. What is known of him, and that is little enough, 
falls between 1608 and 1640, and into three main parts.? In the 
first, from 1608 to 1621, he was the adventurer pure and simple. 
He himself says that he first entered the Caribbean in 1607, and 
because he does turn up in 1613 in connection with a Captain 
Edward Fisher who accompanied Robert Harcourt in 1608 on an 
abortive expedition to found a settlement in Guiana, he can be 
presumed to have served his apprenticeship in that ill-conceived, 
gold-hunting colony, which ended after three or four years in 
unknown disaster.* John Smith himself tells how Ellffryth, slip- 
ping off in a captured Spanish caravel with which Fisher had en- 
trusted him, turned up at Bermuda in 1613 with a providential 
cargo of meal for the starving settlers, and with rats enough to boot 


*Stanley Pargellis is Librarian at the Newberry Library, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Ruth Lapham Butler is in charge of the Ayer Collection in that 
institution. 

1The name is found as Elfrith, Elfred, Elfree, Elfrey, Aelfryth and 
Allfryth. He himself signed with the double consonant. 

2The usual facts about Ellffryth can be found in Alexander Brown, 
The Genesis of the United States (Boston, 1890), II, 885-886, 980; Henry 
Wilkinson, The Adventurers of Bermuda (Oxford, 1933) and A. P. Newton, 
The Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans (New Haven, 1914). 
Newton’s entire book is devoted to the story of the Old Providence Company. 

3 Hakluytus Posthumus (Glasgow, 1906), XVI, 358 ff; Robert Harcourt, 
A Relation of a Voyage to Guiana (London, 1928), Hakluyt Soc., ser. II, 60; 
J. A. Williamson, English Colonies in Guiana (Oxford, 1922); Nathaniel 
Butler, The Historye of the Bermudaes (London, 1882), Hakluyt Soc., 65, 33. 
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to overrun the island for two years.* Ellffryth must have been in 
his mid-twenties then, old enough, as he hints, to have been 
brought up on the great tales of Drake and Raleigh. 

In 1614 he went to England, and about this time he must 
also have married, for in 1631 he had a daughter old enough for 
marriage herself, and in 1636 a son who inherited and satisfied a 
taste for Spaniards. During these years too he became the man of 
Robert Rich, later Earl of Warwick, who had an eye out for 
just such captains. It was the only loyalty, not completely un- 
tainted, which Ellffryth ever formed, and he kept that connection 
until Warwick himself severed it in 1638. Warwick gave him a 
privateering commission for the West Indies and a ship, the 
Treasurer, which became as well-known as any ship of its day. 
The Treasurer’s piracies, in 1618-19, caused a scandal at court, a 
rift between Warwick and Sandys, and eventually contributed to 
the dissolution of the Virginia Company. And incidentally it was 
Ellffryth and the battered Treasurer, returning from this fateful 
trip, who share with an accompanying Dutchman the dubious glory 
of carrying the first slaves to Virginia.® 

In the second of these three periods of his known life, from 
1621 to 1628, Ellffryth tried to settle down in Bermuda, where 
Warwick was the largest shareholder. His reputation worked 
against him; the suggestion that he became a landsman only when 
he finally lost his ship to a “Turkish corsair” helped to accentuate 
political and religious bickerings which, as a Warwick adherent, 
he could not escape. Once arrested for asking too many questions 
about the condition of the Castle, he became its governor, an as- 
semblyman, and—when Philip Bell, a highly-connected Warwick 
partisan, was sent out as governor—Bell’s firm friend and prospec- 
tive father-in-law. Despairing of Bermuda, the two laid plans, 
based on Ellffryth’s experience and knowledge, for a better, a 
livelier, and a richer colony.® 

Sometime during his roving days Ellffryth had chanced upon 
and had kept to himself the whereabouts of an island off the 
Mosquito Coast of Nicaragua, in the very heart of the Spanish 


4 John Smith, Travels and Works, ed. by E. Arber (Edinburgh, 1910), 
II, 646 


5 Edward D. Neill, History of the Virginia Company of London (Al- 
bany, 1889), p. 120; W. F. Craven, Dissolution of the Virginia Compan) 
(N. Y., 1932). These Negroes, however, became technically indentured 
servants on reaching Virginia. 

6 The best summary of Bermuda in the 1620’s is in Wilkinson’s Adven- 
turers of Bermuda and in George L. Kittredge, “George Stirk, Minister,’ 
Col. Soc. Mass. Pub., XIII (1912), 16-59, an account drawn largely from 
- Manchester Papers, which are imperfectly calendared in HMC Rept. 8, 

pp. 
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empire itself, Santa Catalina or Providence. He and Bell worked 
out the great scheme, to found on Providence and its neighbor 
Henrietta, or St. Andrews, both of them healthy, well-situated and 
easily defended islands, settlements of chosen souls who might mix 
together agriculture, peaceful trading with natives and conniving 
Spaniards, and other kinds of profitable activity. Events fol- 
lowed rapidly once this plan, in 1628, was.decided upon. Ellffryth 
went to London, got another privateering commission and two 
ships from Warwick, and sailed to Henrietta, where he left 
Captain Sussex Camock and seventy men. On the way home he 
and Bell drafted at Bermuda the letter to Sir Nathaniel Rich, of 
the Somers Islands Company, which was the basis and incentive 
for the eventual chartering of “The Governor and Company of 
Adventurers for the Plantation of the Islands of Providence, 
Henrietta, and the adjacent islands, between 10 and 20 degrees of 
North Latitude and 290 and 310 degrees of longitude”. These 
limits took in the whole of the Caribbean sea. It was a well- 
couched letter which Ellffryth carried to England.” It cleverly 
played up the discovery of Providence, the location of which is 
not given, and mentions a mysterious Fonseca, a wholly imaginary 
Paradise, which Ellffryth was sure he could discover. During the 
summer of 1629 news spread in London that one of Warwick’s 
captains had found a new island, and that schemes were afoot. 
Eliffryth left in October with a new commission to occupy Provi- 
dence, began his colony there about Christmas, and in the follow- 
ing spring, with Bell’s aid, collected more settlers in Bermuda. 
The charter was finally issued in December, 1630. The following 
February Bell was made Governor and Ellffryth Admiral of the 
islands, and in May the Seaflower with English settlers reached 
Providence and the new venture was thoroughly launched. As far 
as the great Puritan leaders of the Company in England were con- 
cerned—and their names were among the greatest of Puritan lead- 
ers—this settlement was to be as sober and as law abiding as any 
could be. They reckoned without Ellffryth. After a few months 
in his new dignity, he sailed away ostensibly to find sugar cane and 
fruit trees for planting in the island. He wrote also that he was 
eager to Christianize the poor Indians of the Mosquito Coast. He 
returned, however, with a Spanish frigate. The evidence is 
scanty, but Bell seems to have had no other alternative than to re- 
tuse him permission to leave the isiand until the Company had 
considered and passed judgment upon this act of marauding, with 


its dangerous implications for the future safety of the young 
colony. 


7 Newton, op. cit., pp. 31-34, quotes this letter in full. 
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The undated manuscript, which is printed below for the 
first time, is connected with this incident. It was plainly written 
at Providence. It is in two parts: the first, in a mixed Roman 
and Gothic secretary hand, is in the form of a “rutter” or sailing 
directions along the coasts and islands of the Caribbean and the 
Gulf of Mexico; the second, in Ellffryth’s own scrawl, describes 
briefly Henrietta, Providence, the Mosquito Bank and the route to 
Trujillo, and ends with a plea that he be permitted to céntinue his 
explorations along the whole Nicaraguan coast. The Company’s 
reply of May 10, 1632 reprimanded him severely for his indiscre- 
tion, dismissed his “former errors” in consideration of his good 
services, and approved his proposals for discovery of shoals to the 
leeward of the islands.® 

The first part of the manuscript was clearly written before 
the Mosquito coast venture and was intended to be exactly what 
it says it is, a guide to other captains for navigation within the 
limits of the Company’s widespread grant. The latter part would 
seem to have been added in haste after the affair of the Spanish 
frigate, and the whole shipped to the Company in Ellffryth’s de- 
fense. 

This document-has some significance, then, in the early his- 
tory of the Providence Company. It confirms the importance of 
Ellffryth’s role in the Company’s subsequent decision to concentrate 
upon trading with the Mosquito Coast Indians, which was to grow 
in time into the dream of establishing a great English colony in 
Central America. It has further importance in two respects: it 
provides a very clear notion of the kind of information which a 
17th century navigator had to have, lets us into the secrets of his 
craft, as it were; and it paints a thin but suggestive picture of the 
extent to which an English captain, in spite of official Spanish pro- 
hibitions, could trade in and learn the whole area of the Spanish 
Caribbean Sea. 

Ellffryth’s information is in general remarkably precise. 
Although various circumstances have prevented the editors 
from undertaking a Newberry Ellffryth Expedition, and have 
compelled them to depend instead upon several hundred large- 
scale maritime charts and upon modern as well as earlier 
pilots, they have succeeded in identifying most of the natural 
features he names, and in following the routes he lays 
down. “Rutters” or “ruttiers” of course were more available 


8 The original manuscript, 37 octavo pages, is in the E. E. Ayer Collec- 
tion of The Newberry Library, Chicago. In its transcription no alterations 
have been made beyond the expanding of common abbreviations. Spelling 
and punctuation remain as in the original. 


9 Cal St. Pap. Col., I, 150. 
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than Ellffryth admits. Two fine ones to this same region had 
been printed in Hakluyt, and there must have been many 
others circulating in manuscript.’° Much of the information 
in the Hakluyt “rutters” is paralleled in Ellffryth, to such an 
extent that one can see existing even at this time a lore of the 
sea which must have been orally passed around among seamen 
and committed to memory. Some of it, indeed, in almost the 
same language, is found in eighteenth-century pilots and in 
modern ones. But Ellffryth’s “rutter” is his own. If some of 
his directions are less full than the Hakluyt ones, others are 
vastly better and more accurate. And they are couched, inci- 
dentally, in words which have to be read aloud to be appreci- 
ated as authentically Elizabethan in style: “You may run fair 
by the shore, and coasting along, you shall see a point low and 
full of trees, which show like masts of ships showing white in 
the sea”. 

Ellffryth navigated by compass and dead reckoning. His 
compass directions are invariably exact, and his distances are 
usually so. Longitude, of course, he could not figure ; his lati- 
tudes err often as much as a degree or two. He had to re- 
member what the land looked like, at a distance and close to, 
currents, shoals, and soundings. It is no small feat for a man 
to set down from memory, as he seems to have done in this 
manuscript, detailed and reasonably precise information about 
8000 miles of coast. 

He had been sailing these seas off and on for twenty 
years when he put these directions down. He knew inti- 
mately the approaches to every considerable Spanish port in 
the Caribbean, to Santa Domingo, Santiago de Cuba, Vera 
Cruz, Cartagena and Porto Bello. He knew scores of lesser 
places; from Cape Codera on the Venezuelan coast to Carta- 
gena he mentions over a dozen harbors, most of them unusable 
today, where a ship might lie. Such knowledge would seem to 
argue that he had acquired it in trade and in peace, and that 
Spanish officials were not displeased to have him make an 
appearance. His favorite stretch of coast was the southern 
one of eastern Santo Domingo, which he describes as if he 
were completely at home there. Jamaica, strangely enough 
also, he does not even mention, nor Tortuga which was in- 
cluded in the Company’s revised charter of 1631. 


__ 1©Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations (Glasgow, 1904), X, 280- 
305, 306-337. E. G. R. Taylor in Late Tudor and Early Stuart Geography 
(London, 1934) mentions many still in manuscript; for the single year, 1590, 
a collection of 22 for Brazil and the West Indies in the possession of T. H. 
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For six more years Ellffryth remained at Providence, but 
with his wings clipped. It was Captain Camock whom the 
Company chose to begin the Indian trade around Gracias 4 
Dios," and when finally in 1636 the deliberate taking of Span- 
ish prizes became Company policy, it was Ellffryth’s son John 
who was assigned to command a ship for that purpose. Ad- 
miral though he was, Daniell was ordered to build fortifica- 
tions at Black Rock, to grow cotton and tobacco and to look 
after Camock’s experiments with flax culture. The Company 
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11 Instructions from The Company of Providence Island to Captain Sus- 


sex Camock, July 1, 1633, Cal. St. Pap., Col., I, 168. 
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even sent him a “cotton engine” to play with.’ Like most 
letters from England to the colonies for a century and a half 
to come, their letters to him were remarkably patient. Ell- 
ffryth continued to be in the thick of quarrels, as he had been 
in Bermuda. Bell’s supersession as governor provided his ene- 
mies on the island a handle to remove him, of course without 
authority, as councillor and Admiral, and though the Com- 
pany reinstated him, it was glad enough to acquiesce, in 1638, 
in his own request that he be permitted to leave the island. 
He was not to be depended upon, they wrote. His last ap- 
pearance in the records is an ineffectual petition to the Com- 
pany in 1640 for compensation for his services. One year later 
a powerful Spanish force captured Providence and put an end 
to the dramatic but ill-conceived venture which had been the 
child of Ellffryth’s brain.” 


To the Right Honorable Companye of Aduenturers of 
the Cittye of Westminster for the Island of Prov- 
idence; your humble servant wisheth all 
health and prosperitie in this life, & 
euerlastinge happiness in the life to 
Come. 


Wheras your humble servant hath beene manye yeares 
formerly ymployed, both in discouerye of the West Indies, as 
also imployed in Man of Warr affayres and in these my Im- 
ployments haue gathered & Searched out the most principall 
places of all the West Indies with ther Courses, and Latituds, 
and soundings of most daingerous places, and hath hetherto 
kept the knowledge of it vnto my selfe, for the aduantage of 
my owne Imployments; now takeinge this seriously into con- 
sideration, your Lordships imployments in these parts and 
also Consideringe that the most Anncient Seamen, which for- 
merly trauelled these parts are dead. & that to my knowledge 
all the draughts & platts which are made in England are verye 
false, both in Lyeinge of the Land & also in ther Latituds; 
moueth me to present these my Labours vnto your Lordships 
view, wherby your Lordships shall haue good occasion not 


12 This is probably the Dutch smallwares loom, the use of which was 
prohibited in England in 1638. See A. P. Wadsworth and Julia De L. Mann, 
The Cotton Trade of Industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780 (Manchester, 1931), 
p. 101. 

13 The career of the Providence Company is set forth in detail in the 
Cal. St. Pap., Col., 1574-1660, although, as Newton first pointed out, its 
editor confuses old and New Providence Islands. 
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onely to examine those men, whom you shall Imploye to proue 
them whether they are sufficient or no, to vndertake that 
charge which your Lordships shall imploye ther In; but shall 
also be able to giue them Instructions, as your Lordships shall 
finde here as followeth— 


Although I doe not followe that Method which 
manye men doe in writinge of books. I beseech your 
Lordships to Conceiue that I haue written as seuerall 
voyages hath given me occasion and so begin with my 
first enterance, which was in the yeare of our Lord. 
An®. 1607. 


Signes and marks of the Cariba Ilands, with their 
Latitudes. 


Dominica! is an Iland very high, with mountaynes, it lves 
Northeast, & Southwest,? and when you are of, it shewes like 
two Ilands, and when you are neere it to the Eastward, it 
shewes ragged, and by it is 3 little Ilands, the middlemost® of 
them is the highest; vpon the topp of the Iland it shewes 
white, and on the Northeast side it shewes with a hommocke,‘ 
like to a bell, but on the Southwest side, it is low Land and it 
makes with a hommocke, and behinde this hommocke is fresh 


1 Both of the main voyages Ellffryth outlines, one to Cartagena, Nombre 
de Dios, and out through the Florida Channel, the other to Santo Domingo 
and Vera Cruz, begin at Dominica. In the direct path of the trade winds, 
and with no outlying dangers of shoals and rocks, it marked the easiest and 
safest access to the islands and coasts of the inner sea. An error in judging 
latitude of little less than a degree would bring the mariner either to the 
north or south of Dominica, and in a single paragraph, therefore, Ellffryth 
names such landmarks of the island as the towering cloud-screened Mt. 
Diablotin, and describes the “3 little islands” of the Saints and Mariegalante. 
His latitudes are wrong; Mariegalante is in 16°, and Soufriére Bay at the 
southwest corner of Dominica is 15°13’. 

2 The axis of Dominica is less than 10’ off a true north and south line 
The second Hakluyt rutter (Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, X, 308) 
also talks of a northwest and southeast axis, of the island appearing as two 
from “full sea,” of the mountain like “a steeple” in the north, and of the 
cloud-sheeted summits. 

3 Terre d’en haut in the Saints. 

4“Hummock” was a generic term which 16th and 17th ceritury naviga- 
tors used to describe any kind of an eminence with fairly steep sides. A 
“sugarloaf” is a distinctly cone-shaped hummock. “Making like a galley” 
meant a series of terraces sloping to a crowning summit. 
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water where you maye water, but take heed of the Indians,® 
this land Lyes in 14 degrees, 40 minitts. 

Marigalanto: Is an Iland Lyeinge East & West, & it 
makes like a galley very high, & the highest Land is on the 
wester side, then shall you see a valley & a hommocke which 
is of the same Iland, and you maye runn fayre by the shoore, 
and coastinge alonge, you shall see a point Low,® and full of 
trees, which shewes like masts of ships, shewinge white in the 
sea, & it stands in 15 degrees of Latitude. 

St Lucea. is a round Iland, and the Westerne side is high, 
and full of hammocks, and the Southwest side riseth like two 
Lands, and round like two Sugar Loaues, you maye goe close 
to this Iland, for it is all cleare ground and hath a river of 
ffresh water, and a good Roade." 

The Barbadoes. is an Iland that lyes North & South and 
hath in Length 8 Leagues, and on the Easternside and North- 
erne side there is shoales a League of, and better, this Iland 
stands in 13 degrees.® 

St Vincent is a round Iland, and on the Norther end it 
riseth with a very high Land, from this Iland Lyes a leadge of 
Rockes which reacheth to the Granathes, this Iland Lyes 
from the granathes Northeast & Southwest.® 

Mataleno. lyes East & West, and you shall knowe it by 
the highnes of it, shewes with 5 broken hammocks, the high- 
est of them, is on the North side, it sheweth in the middle of 
the Iland with a pipe like to a bullcane, and on the East side, 
two Leagues of, are shoales, & a point small & Longe, and in 
the same pointe, shewes two hammocks, the one of them is 
great, & shewes like to Charichiego: and coastinge alonge 
the shore, on the west side, makes a small baye run alonge the 
Coast till you make the high Land on the Northside rise with 


5 Man-eating Caribs frightened sailors away for two centuries after 
Columbus, and Ellffryth does not suggest an anchorage along this western 
shore. He may refer to Soufriére Bay, lying by the distinctive promontory 
of Scots Bluff at the southwest tip, where 18th century ships put in for 
water and careening. 

6 The trees on Cemetery Point are still a landmark. 

7 The finest sugarloaves in the Caribbean are the Pitons, Gros and Petit, 
of St. Lucia, and Port Castries, once called The Carenage, is one of its most 
secure harbors. 

S Ellffryth got the latitude of Barbados nearly right, but its length is 
nearer 6 than 8 leagues, and only at Cobble Reef does the barrier reef lie 
more than half a mile offshore. 

® Sight the Soufriére mountains in St. Vincent, says Ellffryth in effect, 
and then keep well away. It was good advice; the Grenadines, between 
vo and Grenada, are 50 miles of more than a hundred islets and 
rocks, 
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two hills, then shall you see two smale hammocks that shewes 
blacke, behind these hammocks is a fine white sandye baye, 
and there is the riuer of fresh-water, & good ridinge, there you 
maye water at pleasure.’ 

Margaretta. Is an Iland that Lyes East & West, and is in 
Length 12 Leagues, when you come from the North-ward, it 
showeth like two high Ilands, by reason that on the North 
side of this Iland, ther is a great deepe baye, and the middle 
of the Land is all Low, ther is onely one hommocke showeth 
like a Sugar Loafe. neere vnto it is the Towne, all this Baye 
is deepe water, and good rydeinge in diuers places, but on the 
South side of this Iland, it is all flatt not aboue 3 fathom water 
in the best. of the channell betweene it and the maine. at the 
wester end of this Iland it is shoales a League of & better. 
ther the pearle bootes doe vse to fishe for pearle. this Iland 
stands in a: 11: degrees of Latitude.™ 

Tartoudies is a little flatt land Lyeinge East & West and 
is from Margaretta 16: Leagues, and lyeth from thence west 
halfe a pointe Southerley, vpon the East end of this Iland ther 
lyeth a great salt Pan, wher you maye Layd salte, and at the 
Northwest end of this Iland, ther lyeth another little Iland 
which hath two salt pannes in it, where you maye load salt in 


the drye moneths. which is March, Aprill, Maye & June.” 


10 Ellffryth approaches Martinique, which Columbus had named Mati- 
nino, from the north, sights the volcano (vullcane) of Mt. Pelée, 4428 feet, 
and on the eastern coast Caravelle peninsula, passes by the Roadstead of St 
Pierre on the west coast, and apparently comes to Flamand’s anchorage and 
Madame River in Fort de France Bay. What Charichiego may be the 
editors do not know. 

11 Except for the depth of the channel between Margarita and Coche or 
Cubagua Islands, which lie between it and the Venezuelan coast, this de- 
scription is exact. 18th century charts show 10 to 12 fathoms in that channel 
and modern ones 14 or more. The deep bay is North or San Juan Griego 
Bay ; the sugarloaf, with the town of Asuncién founded in 1524, lying inland 
at its foot, is Cerros de la Vega; and from the Ostial shoals, 414 fathoms 
deep, the Spaniards carried shiploads of pearls. Ellffryth knew more about 
this island than he legitimately should, for there was no excuse of water, 
salt, food or trade to anchor then in North Bay, nor is there now. 

12 A modern West Indies Pilot warns all vessels but “those with local 
knowledge” away from Tortuga, which was better known to 17th and 18th 
century navigators. The English Pilot, 1783, p. 54, describes the “great salt- 
pan,” but not the ones on the Tortuguillas a mile to the northwest. Ell- 
ffryth’s compass direction of W by % S and his distance of !2 leagues aré 
exact. 
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Poynt Raye is a longe low point, it shewes like two 
coasts, the one East and West, the other North & South with- 
in this poynt, in the Baye is the Saleenes, & you shall see much 
salt, but you must come no neerer the point, then one League, 
because it lyes all shoald of, & when you are to the Westward 
of the shoalry point, you maye luff into the sandye Baye, & 
ther ancker in 4 or 5 fatham and cleare ground.® 


13 Salinas Bight, on the north shore of Peninsula de Araya, the main- 
land south of Margarita Island, has been famous for salt for five centuries. 
Around 1600 Dutch and English ships carried on a salt trade of considerable 
dimensions from “Point Raye,” and as many as 60, in January 1603, were 
loading at one time. Newton, The Colonizing Activities of the English 
Puritans, p. 14. The English Pilot, 1783, p. 54, has a map of both the Great 
and Little Salt ponds, “more salt than a thousand ships can carry.” The 
“sandye Baye” may be Araya Bay south of Araya Bank; it is probably not 
the Gulf of Cariaco. Ellffryth mentions no harbors along this entire coast 
trom which escape is difficult. 
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Now followeth the Course from Cape de la Cordera 
to Crackers goeinge from Ray: steere awaye 
West for Cape Cordera. 


Cape Cordera: is a high ragged land, and the Coast lyes 
East & west till you come to the Barburata & on the East side 
of this, is a great Baye, but all a bould shore the best marke 
for this Cape is this, that North & south lyes a little Iland 
white, which shewes like a shipp vnder sayle,’® vpon this Cape 
is (as it were) a table plaine, ther is a harbour in this Cape, 
and a river of fresh water, And foure Leagues to Leeward, is 
another Port called the Panello, it makes plaine, & white, that 
the sez doth breake in the verye white, this parte hath a riuer 
of fresie water, and manye Indians that are Caribees, From 
this port to Haraualida: is 8 Leagues, ’tis all broken Land by 
the sea, & then you shall see a Longe sand to the westward, 
you shall see an Iland full of trees, & at this Iland is the port 
of Harauilida :* and you shall see to the westward of this port 
a Cape that runnes of into the sea, called Cape Blanck, this 
port is called Carobalada, it hath vpon, or over it, a very highe 


14 Caracas. Cape Codera lies to the westward from Araya some 110 
nautical miles and in almost the same latitude. Of this whole region EIl- 
ffryth, we are certain, had particular knowledge, some of which he was wil- 
ling to disclose. From Cape Codera he follows the Venezuelan coast in 
detail and the skill with which he selected his landmarks is shown by the fact 
that most of them are the sites of important lighthouses today. Of the rut- 
ters at hand, his is the only one which describes the Spanish main east of 
Cape Chichibacoa. Ellffryth describes bays and inlets, most of them secure, 
a few leagues apart, as far as Cape Romano; then he crosses the Gulf oi 
Maracaibo, skirts the shore of Paraguana Peninsula to Cape de la Vela and 
takes up the usual course of the Spanish galleons. It is possible to follow 
Ellffryth’s points and identify nearly every inlet; some names have bee: 
changed, but more often they have been distorted by his phonetic interpreta- 
tion of local Spanish place names. 

15 Cape Codera is a high foreland, its cliffs white with guano. Centinela 
Island, lying 14 miles to the northward, by which the Cape is easily identified, 
is still described as having “the appearance of a white sail.” W. J. Pilot, 
1941, I, 67. ; 

16 Carenero harbor, so called because of its excellence for careening and 
repairing ships. The river is the Higuerote. To the west the shores of the 
harbor rise to a conspicuous tableland. On the north side of the Cape and 
to the westward are Corsarios Bay, the port of Chuspa (site of Panello), 
Chuspa River and Chuspa Bay, still an excellent anchorage. Caraballeda is 
the old port of Caracas, now a roadstead in the vicinity of the modern 
harbor of La Guaira, with which Ellffryth’s port of destination, Harauilida, 
may be identified, although the use of this place name in such close connec- 
tion with “Carobalada” is confusing. The coast line has been altered, the 
island and sand spit have disappeared, perhaps through constant dredging at 
La Guaira. The overhanging mountain is Mt. Pico de Naiguata (altitude, 
9,072 feet). 
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mountayne, when you are past this Towne that showes as it 
were in the sea, it is all a bould Coast.?" 

Goeinge from Haraualida to the Barburata, steere awaye 
west till you come with the Rematta, all the Land there is very 
high, and at the foote of the high Land, is the port of the 
Barburata,'® before you goe in, you shall see two Ilands, Low, 
and close to the sea full of Mangroues, you maye very well 
goe within them in the Channell, which is the port. And if 
you will goe more to Leeward you shall see (halfe a league 
to Leeward) agoeinge out, where you maye goe out; and this 
called the Gulph of Tonesta.”® And if you will goe from the 
Barburata: to Cora steere awaye west northwest, vntill you 
be with the poynt of Turata: which is not very high, there are 
4 low Ilands full of mangroues which lies North & South from 
the point, within this point to the Southward, is the gulphe 
of Tonesta. Ther are within many Ilands on the west side, 
ther is a point verye bould which makes the port of Tucaca. 
you shall see a sandye Baye of white sand, you maye goe in 
that Baye, betweene Piedae: and Surgia: there is very good 
cleane ground the Ilands makes the port within the point, two 
Leagues to Leeward of these Ilands, or point in the Coast, is 
the riuer of Tocuya: but come not neere, for it doth breake 
a league of in the sea: ffrom thence steere awaye west, for 
Gnachoa: which is a very bould poynt, about it in the Land is 
a high mountayne, but as you run in it shewes like two 
Ilands, which are of the very Land, and when you see the 
entringe you maye goe in with your Lead, in 3 fatham, and 
more, within is a bould Baye, this lyes North & south from 


17 Cape Blanco. “The coast in the vicinity has a grey and rugged ap- 
pearance, and from a distance of 4 miles off shore looks like a town standing 
under the high land.” W. J. Pilot, 1941, I, 73. 

18 Port Borburata, “a good haven and a salt pond,” according to The 
English Pilot of 1783, is a snug inlet, hidden and safe, 154 miles east of Point 
Brava. Five cays, Largo, Santo Domingo, Islet Alcatraz, Islet Ratones and 
King Island lie just without the port and near Porto Cabello. At this time 
Borburata was the port of Venezuela and Porto Cabello a settlement of a few 
miserable fishermen’s cottages. La Ramada doubtless refers to some coastal 
trading village of native huts. 

19 Gulf of Triste. The low point is Point Tucacas, in 10°52’, off of 
which lie Cayos de Pescadores, del Norte, del Medio and del Sur. The bold 
point is Brava; within, the port of Tucacas. The Tocuyo River, now navi- 
gable for 150 miles by canoe, empties into the ocean a league north of Point 
Chichiviriche. By position and description Point Manzanilla is Gnachoa, the 
mountain is Cerro de Cymarebo, 6 miles southwestward from the point and 
rising to 1,788 feet. Other smaller peaks are plainly visible on this shore 
and create the impression of islands. 
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Queriza,”° goinge from hence to Gnachoa: steere awaye south- 
west, for the Coast lyes so; and you shall see the port of 
Cora :*" wheras you enter, you shall see smale Ilands ioyninge 
with the Mayne on the southwest side, and these they call the 
fryers** from this point, to Cape Roman: the Coast lyes North- 
east & southwest, and goeing from this port of Cora: to Car- 
thagean steere awaye North vntill you Come vpp so high as 
Cape St Roman: and when you haue doubled the Cape you 
shall haue on the Northerside, of you Rooba: and when you 
see Rooba, steere awaye west for the point of Cuquibaga. 


. S = 
Thus Eaftward of cape St. Roman, along the coaft of Coro and Prayres. 
The English Rlet, 793 


Cape St Roman”* is a longe low point & the land makes 
like two coasts, one lyes Northeast & southwest, and the 
other East and West vpon the point you shall see a hill of redd 
sand, but all by the sea is Ilands, it is very deepe water before 
you are in with the shore East & West, a league within the 
Land, you shall see a high hill like a Sugar Loafe, called the 
hill of Pargnaua, and some call it the Mount of St Ann: the 
Towne of Cora is two Leagues of this Cape. 

And if you are bound for Carthagean, and will goe by 
Dominica, and Mataleno steere away west 86 Leagues & then 
steere awaye west southwest untill you see Queriza: & Aroba: 
and then steere west, a longe the Coast for Cape de La Vella. 


20 Curacao. 

21 Vela de Coro, in the southeastern corner of Vela de Coro Bay is now a 
small village; in the past it has been one of the most historic settlements of 
Venezuela. Founded in 1527 by Spaniards who carried on trade with Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo, it was the first important European settlement of 
the Province. In the year of its founding, Charles V, in part payment of 
heavy loans from the Welsers, turned over the administration and exploita- 
tion of Venezuela to the Augsburg banking house and Coro became the 
capital. 

22 Frayles or Frayres. Both forms appear in 18th century pilots. 

23 Cape San Roman “high, bold and faced with steep red cliffs, at the 
base of which the sea breaks heavily” is the northermost point of the Penin- 
sula of Paraguana (Lat. 12°12’ N). The depth of the sea, at its shallowest 
off this point is 9 fathoms. The sugar loaf is Pan de Sta. Ana (alt. 2,800 ft.) 
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Queriza*™* is an Iland Lyeing East & West, and if you bee to 
the Northward or to the southward of it, it shewes all broken like 
two Ilands and on the Easterne side of it, you shall see a round 
high hill, with a hillocke vpon the topp, & on the southeast side 
of this Hill, is a Harbour for frigatts called the port of St Ann: 
ther (they saye) is a verye bould Baye, on the Westerne side, it is 
sandye very broken Land, with many hommocks great & smale 
which shewes like organes, this Iland hath Latitude 12 degrees, & 
is 12 leagues Longe. 

Aroba: is an Iland lyeing East & West, low Land with some 
hommocks white, & reed, broken to the sea, and on the southeast 
side is somewhate higher Land, full of hammocks, it hath one 
high hill like a sugar loafe, close to the sea, and ther is the port, 
which is a sandye Baye; this Iland stands in 12 degrees. 

Cape Coquibacao: is a low point which riseth with high land 
ouer it, it hath vpon the point, some staynds of wood land, the 
Coast Lyes East & West, the Mountaynes of Coquibacao: are 
very high and they rise all ragged with two parts, the mountayne 
in the middle is highest, and is ragged on the middle, goeinge alonge 
you shall see the Cape, to the westward, & to the Eastward it 
falls awaye to the sea, and to the westward you shall goe with the 
port.?5 


Markes for Coquibacao to Cape de La Vella. 


All this coast till you come to Cape de la vella: is low land 
by the sea, & deepe water, you maye goe fayre by the shore you 
shall see two Bayes,”® the one (they saye) is a deepe Baye in the 


24 Curacao and Aruba were headquarters for Spanish smugglers during 
the 16th century and until 1634, when these islands were taken by the Dutch. 
The habits of their conquerors changed little except in nationality. Curacao 
became headquarters for Dutch corsairs and for Sephardic Jews who had 
escaped from Portugal to Holland. Ellffryth makes an error of from a 
quarter to a half degree in judging their latitude. The highest point of 
Curacao is the Drie Gebroeders which lie north of the chief port on Santa 
Ana Bay. The chief bay of Aruba, St. Nicolas Bay, is mentioned by Ell- 
—e He; however, admits little familiarity with these islands beyond 
earsay. 

25 From Cape San Roman, across the Gulf of Maracaibo to Cape Chichi- 
bocoa, the first landfall of the Peninsula of Guajira, is a distance of 82 nau- 
tical miles. The mountains are Sierra de Chimare. From this cape Ellffryth 
picks up the usual route. 

26 Bay of Honda, between Point Soldado and Point Canon, has anchor- 
age on the eastern side. A pilot of 1783 thus describes it, “The bay is large 
and even, the country is full of brooks and rivulets, the people ugly, thin and 
ill favored, going naked, are frightful to behold,” English Pilot, 1783, p. 56, 
The other bay, El Portete, has today only 1% fathom entrance sounding and 
can be used only by small vessels with local knowledge. 
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mouth of the Baye it is white sand, and round about the Baye it 
is low Land, full of Mangroues, it hath fresh water in the mouth 
of the Baye; with reed Spotts on the Easter side, and on the 
westnorthwest side 4 leagues is the port, it makes with a Baye, but 
not very deepe. therfor keepe of vnless you be in a smalle shipp, 
you cannot goe into this port, and to the westward is another port 
which they call the Heradara :** from this port to Cape de La Vella, 
is 4 leagues, all this coast is a bould Coast, you need not feare any 
thinge more then you see. 

Cape de la vella: makes of it selfe, like a round high [land 
ragged, and to the Eastward are two smale Bayes of sand, and 
to the Westward is a smale white Iland** ioyninge to the mayne, 
betweene this Iland & the shore you maye goe with a smale shipp, 
for you shall have two fatham water, over this Cape ther is a 
mountayne which shewes like a Sugar Loafe, & within the Land 
highe Mountaynes, very ragged which they call the Mountaines of 
Acesto: from this Cape to point Pedros :*® it is a Low Land and 
round about a League of the port, you must keepe your Lead: 
Of the Laguna of S‘ John: a little more then half a league, ther 
is a shoale that hath not aboue a fatham water, & when you are 
halfe a league from the Laguna of S‘ John: Northwest & south- 
east from the Sugar loafe, you may anckor & you shall see the 
point of Pedros 5 leagues of, this is the Laguna of St John.*® 

Point de la pedros is a high poynt, and vpon the point it riseth 
with a round hill full of trees, ther is riuer de hatch :** within two 
Leagues. all the Laguna till you come to point Pedros is shoales 
a league of the shore, and when you are within the shoale, you 
shall see the Towne of riuer de hatch. it stands in the mangroues 
you must have a great care of the Easter side, of the towne for 


27 Herradura is shown on a Jefferys’ map of 1780 as a trading port hali 
way between Honda Bay and the False Cape. This is considerably farther 
from Cape la Vela than four leagues. Since neither Jefferys nor Ellffryth 
are wholly exact it is impossible to locate this port except as on the north 
coast of the Guajira peninsula. 

28 Farallon Island, 4% mile west of Cape la Vela. The sugar loaf is 
Pilon de Azucar (265 feet) and to the southeastward are the Cerros del 
Carpintero. Sheltered anchorage with sandy bottom may be had to the south 
of the cape in 7 fathams. The rugged mountains inland are Teta Guajira, 
the highest peak over 2,000 feet. 

29 Ellffryth’s description of the shore from Cape la Vela to Piedras 
Point was either mistaken or the coast has altered considerably. Today there 
is a great shoal of from 4 to 2 fathoms which extends south 120 miles from 
Cape la Vela. 

30 The Laguna of St. John appears on 18th century maps, not on modern 
ones. 

31 It is impossible to sail into the Hacha River today. A vessel leaving 
the anchorage must sail directly north to clear the littoral shallows, especiall) 
the bar, Five-fathom Elbow, that lies just northwest of the port. 
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shoales, therfor keepe of to the Southward & then you maye runn 
in 3 or 4 fatham water. 


The course from Cape de la Vella to Cape Laguia. 


Goeinge from river de hatch to Cape Laguia: steere awaye 
North two leagues, & then steere awaye West & by south, & then 
you shall see the Bayes, of Cape Laguia :** the Bayes of the Cape 
are foure, & ther is 4 Mountaynes which ioynes with the snowy 
mountaynes of S‘a mart & betweene mountayne and Mountayne 
ther is a sandy Baye & a riuer,** in the mouth of the riuer are 
woodes with Canes; Cape de loguia is a Cape that Lyes North & 
south, it riseth like an Iland not very low, & without the Cape to 
the Northward, are two small Ilands by them selves which are 
blacke like two shipps at an anckor,** this Cape is in the Middle 
of the snowy mountaynes,* in the midst is the highest land of Sta 
mart, & vpon the topp of the high land of Stamart, is cliffes which 
shew like snow, & if you will goe into Stamart it is 3 leagues from 
the Cape & it hath 3 small Ilands, in the sea from the Cape you 
maye see the mountaynes of Bindey :** which is round, it is ouer 
the port of Stamart, & att the end of the snowy mountaines, & 


if you will goe in, if it be in the night keepe by the Cape all night 
and when it is daye you shall see the Towne,** this Coast Lyeth 
within a: 11: degrees of Latitude.** 


32 Cape de la Aguja seems to have six bays today. The W. J. Pilot 
gives 5 anchorages, Guachaquito, Cinto, Nahuange, Chengue and Concha. 
The coastal mountains are Vigia de Concha. They do not really “join” the 
Sierras Nevadas of Santa Marta. The latter are much higher (max. 19,000 
feet) and much farther inland than Ellffryth seems to have realized; their 
small parallax might easily be mistaken for geographical continuity by an ob- 
server on a coasting ship. 

83 Bay of Santa Marta and Manzanares River. 

34 Cape de la Aguja is the northern extremity of an islet, separated from 
the mainland by a channel three cables wide. Northwest from the Cape three 
protruding rocks lie close together. 

35 Morro Grande on which is one of the principal lights of the coast and 
Morro Chico. 

36 Ellffryth’s “mountaynes of Bindey,” from the bearing he gives them, 
may be two-peaked Mount San Lorenzo. 

387 To reach the anchorage off Santa Marta an inbound vessel must 
swing around the bar that runs SSW from Morrito Point. 

38 Latitude of Santa Marta, 11°15’30”. 
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The course from Sta mart to Carthagean. 


Cominge from S‘a mart, steere awaye North, till you bringe 
your selfe East & west, from Cape Loguia :*® then steere awaye 
west till you bringe your selfe North & South from riuer de 
grand,*® & from thence steere west and by south & you shall see 
Morohermoso :*! & then steere West alonge the Coast and if it be 
night, steere west and by North, till it be daye & then steere awaye 
West south west and you shall see Bushodilagato: & when you are 
as high as Bushodilagato, steere west till you are as high as the 
point of Hanao.** & then keepe a goode League of into the sea, 
because of a shoale that Lyes of the point, & then steere in to 
gett the souther point & keepe the Coast close abourd, which is a 
sandy Baye & if it be in the night keepe the lead all night, & keepe 
within the point till daye, & keepe alonge in 4 or 5 fatham, & when 
you haue lost that sundinge, you are with the port of Carthagean: 
Northeast & southwest, & then you maye be bould to beare in 
with the port. 


Markes of the Land from S‘a mart to Carthagean. 


ffrom S‘t a mart to riuer de grand, is all low Land and they 
call it the Snigo.** & on the other side of riuer de grand, it is 
likewise Low Land & they call it the Sabanilla, & upon the topp 
it makes with a Mountayne & then you shall see a plaine moun- 
tayne** but ragged round about in all parts & that they call Moro- 
hermoso. & on the Northest side of this moro: it makes with 
some whites, with a wood of trees, that are high vpon it, & goeing 
to the westward, you shall see a Mountayne like a galley the west 
southwest side is highest, & the Northeast side the lowest, & in 
the point makes with two hommockes, & it is called the high Land 


39 A course SSW from Santa Marta would clear Cape Augusta and the 
intervening Cienaga Grande de Santa Marta. It is not clear why Ellffryth 
considered it necessary to beat back to Cape de la Aguja before turning 
westward. 

40 Magdalena River. 

41 The Morro of Hermosa Point is a conspicuous landmark rising to an 
elevation of 520 feet. 

42 From Cape Augusta to Canoas Point the littoral shoals sweep far out 
into the sea except at Point Hermosa, Point Galera and Point Piedras 
Bushodilagato is Cerros del Bujio del Gato; Hanao is Point Canoas. The 
sandy bay is probably Playa Grande. 

43 Cienaga Grande de Santa Marta. 

44 Sabanilla Bay with Morro Nisperal, 467 feet, or Morro Cupino, 565 
feet, the mountains on either side of Puerto Colombia. 
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of Sambre :*° here is a very good port, that many shipps may ride, 
and if you goe in, it makes all playne land, & from this point of 
Mangrales, goeinge alonge the Coast, you shall see three Moun- 
taynes*® one close to another, that to the sea, makes ragged with 
some white Spotts, another is round which goes to the sea, which 
shewes like St John Dealferacho: this is called Vnfrydelgato,** this 
makes an end of that Coast within Samby & Vnfrydelgato: are 
small Ilands, and they make shoale 3 Leagues of into the sea, & 
they make the water foule or thicke. 


From Vnfrydelgato to Carthagean. 


This Coast lyes Northnortheast, & Southsouthwest goeing a 
longe the coast, you shall see a point in the sea plaine but full of 


3 SNS 
Colina de la Popa 
Thre Exgicoh Prtet, e783 


trees, that is called the point of the Canoe: they give it well this 
name, for you shall see within this point another point,** some 
halfe a League to the sea, which shewes like a suncken boate, from 
this point you maye see the point or port of Carthagean. you shall 
see a hill that makes like a galley, high carued, the highest is to the 
southwest, & to the Northeast, it makes a longe point like a gal- 
ley,” & if you will goe into Carthagean: in the night you maye goe 


45 A little inland to the south and west of Morro Hermosa is a con- 
spicuous high mountain, Cerro del Piojon, 1,784 feet. The Bay of Galera de 
la Zamba or Samba lies below it within the Point of Galera. Today this 
bay will accommodate only small vessels with local knowledge. 

46 Cerros del Bujio de Gato. 

47 Piedras Point, Cascajal and Arenas Islands. Vnfrydelgato must have 
been a local place name, phonetically interpreted by Ellffryth, referring to 
the region of Gato Bay and Bujio del Gato mountains, between Piedras and 
Canoas Points. We hope the Earl of Warwick appreciated the reference 
to St. John Dealferacho. 

48 Manzanilla Point, a conspicuous cliff of gray-white clay, near the 
Cerros Maritos. 

49 Colina de la Popa (511 ft.). 
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by your lead till you come to the Towne ffrom the point of 
Yeacos: is a Leadge alongst the Coast, & this harbour hath a very 
good entringe & deepe water, you maye keep in 6 or 7 fatham, 
steeringe southwest, & if you chaunce to come in 5 fatham, alter 
not your course, for you shall have that depth with the shore, & 
you maye keepe a little of, & when you are in the mouth of the 
port, you shall come in deeper water, & when you Loose your 
soundinge on a suddaine steere in southeast, and Anckor at the 
Iland of Coreza: on the starbourd side which is an Iland at the 
mouth of the river, you must give the point a bearth, and if you 
will goe vpp take heed of the Terall,®' & goe vpp in the morninge 
takeinge heed of a shoale which is in the midst of the channell, 
and come to an anckor right against the Fort. 


The course from Carthagean to Nombre de dios. 


When you come out of Carthagean: and would goe to Nombre 
de dios. steere awaye Northwest vntill you come as high as 
Medena:*? and from thence steere awaye West till you bringe 
your selfe North & south from the head of Carebo; or the point 
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50 The harbor at Cartagena is completely landlocked. Ellffryth enters 
the main harbor by Boca Grande, today closed by a ledge of rocks. A shoal 
blocks the entrance to the inner harbor, and leaves a channel only 2% 
cables wide. 

51 Land breeze. 

52 Salmedina Bank, a 3% fathom shoal of sand and coral, 4% nautical 
miles west of Boca Grande. Ellffryth’s directions vary from those given in 
Hakluyt’s first rutter which prescribes, (Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, X, 
290) during the time of the North winds, sailing “West till North and South 
with Cabeza de Catira and San Blas, and in the time of sea winds West 
and by North till you are with Nombre de Dios.” 
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of the Sambilos.** and if it be night and much breezes lye of and 
on, till it be daye, and in the morninge, steere awaye West south- 
west, and you must knowe the point of Sambilos, or the riuer of 
Francisco, & then if you will you maye lye a hull or trye with 
your maine saile that you maye not ouer shoote Nombre de dios. 
and when you are with the point of the Sambilos. steere awaye 
west & by north, this course you can not misse but you must see 
all the Coast alonge till you come to nombre de dios. and you 
shall see a head of you 2 or 3 Ilands, these Ilands are called the 
Ilands of Lastiment,®* and they are 2 Leagues west of Nombre de 
dios. 


Markes of the Land from Carthagean to nombre de dios. 


Knowe the Ilands of the head of Catura: which are Ilands 
low, and full of trees, and Lyeth East & west, the one of them 
is greater & more rounder then the other,®® and more fuller of 
trees, it standith in the point of Sam blas: which is a low point, 
& on the very point makes a little hillocke with a little broken in 
the middle hard by this point of the Samblas, within the Land 
you shall see a high Mountayne, that makes in the middle like a 
saddle, these are the mountaynes of Sta Cruce: which some doe 
call the mountaynes of Commogo:** the Coast Lyes Northeast & 
southwest, to the Cape of Tiberoune:** which is at the mouth of 
the side of the Chea: by the point of the Samblas, from thence to 
Nombre de dious, the course lyes West and from Chea point to 
nombre de dios, is low land but ouer the riuer of Francisco, is a 
high mountayne & ther. you shall see the mouth of the riuer, and 
ther is a smale blacke Iland of rockes®* which lyes shoald of, about 
halie a league & then you shall see the Gnera: and at the point 
you shall see the Land greene & three hills of the same Land which 
shewes smooth, two Leagues the one from the other, that to the 


53 Point San Blas lies in Lat. 9°34’ N, Long. 78°53’ W. It is low and 
bordered by reefs on which lie many palm-crowned cays, variously named on 
16th century maps Cuevas, Cativas, Cabezas and Islas de Pinas but now 
known as the Archipelago de Mulatas. Maps of the 18th century show the 
Francisco River in the position of the present Escribanos Harbor, the 
Scrivan of the Buccaneers. 

54 Ellffryth’s Bastimento Islands are the Grande and Juan Joaquin 
Islands; here maize was found by Columbus. 

_ 55 Probably Holandes Cay, the principal off-lying cay, 11 miles eastward 
from San Blas Point. 

_ 56 Cerros Saino, 1,786 feet with a dark peak. Commogo is Comogre ; the 
isthmus was sometimes called the territory of Comogre, an Indian chief in 
the 16th century. 

57 Cape Tiberoune lies in Lat. 8°41’ N, Long. 77°22’ W. 

58 Cerro de la Grand Loma, 1,240 feet. The small black island is Cule- 
bra, 3% miles westward from Escribanos Harbor. 
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westward is greater then anye of the other two; and they are 
called the hills of Mignisa. That is at the mouth of the port of 
nombre de dios: and goeinge in, take heed of the Reciffs ther is a 
rocke which lyes of the Reciffs that the sea doth breake vpon, & 
you maye run betweene the rocke & the reciffs; and anckor vnder 
the reciffes, or run in more with the shore in 4 fathom; because 
of the Breezes: all is cleare ground.™ 

Knowinge nombre de dios, of in the sea you shall see a very 
high mountayne & in the middle shewes like a galley high carved 
and ragged to the seaward, & to the Eastward goeth the point 
ouer Portabella: this lyes East & west, Portabella® is a high Land 
full of hommockes & at the mouth of the port, ther is 4 small 
Ilands, & all the Coast you shall see none other, but onely three 
and if you will goe in, you must leaue the Easterne side, & steere 
in on the other side and within is very good ground. 

Knowinge the ould mines, which is a very high land,—some- 
thinge ragged which reacheth to the point. & coasting the coast 
alonge you shall see a point come out East & by North, which is a 
low point, ragged to the sea, with some greene Spotts, this land 
they call the poynt of Sagie:** and if you will Anckor you maye 
anckor at the riuers mouth, where is a very good riuer of fresh 
water. this Coast lyes in 9 degrees of Latitude. 


ffrom Carthagean to nombre de dios, in the time of the Breezes. 


Cominge out of Carthagean, steere awaye Northwest, till you 
meet with the breezes, & then steere awaye West, till you are with 
the ould mines & when you are North & south of them, then 
steere south in with the shoare and take great heed of the Land, 
because of the current it doth run to the Eastward like an arrow, 
& keepe not farr from the shoare, if you will fetch nombre de 
dios, if it take you with calmes, you may anckor all alonge the 
Coast, for it is good to knowe the Coast, & to keepe to windward, 
that you be not putt into the Seuall of Samblas. 


From nombre de dious to Carthagean. 


Comminge from nombre de dios to Carthagean: in the time of 
Bendeballes,®** which is from Aprill, to the last of August, steer 


59 From Pescador Point, at the easternmost side of Nombre de Dios Bay 
three low hills are visible, El Pefion, 145 ft., on the east side and Los Car- 
boneros, 250 and 260 feet, on the west side; La Gloria, 369 feet high, stands 
at the head of the bay overlooking the village. 

60 Porto Bello is sheltered by high hills and mountains or. all sides; it is 
a fine harbor, but not one for Ellffryth to enter. 

61 Chagres and Chagres River. 

62 Vendavales, a strong wind which blows from the south by west. 
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awaye Northeast, till you come 3 leagues of into the sea, & then 
steere East north East, till you bringe your selfe North & south, 
with the Catesay: and then steere awaye East till you bringe your 
selfe north & south, with the Ile of Forta,** and from thence 
steere awaye East southeast, with the shoare, & you must knowe 
the Ilands of Barnardo: or the Ilands of Baruae: and keepe not 
farr of the shoare, because the current®* doth set Northeast of, and 
you can not gett the shore, but I doe leaue this, to the considera- 
tion of the good Pilot, for ther are currents that comes out of the 
gulph, that runs so Swift, as an arrow, from Sauesdecatiba: the 
currents sets southeast, to the inward, & therfor I give thee this 
advice. 

The Turtugo is a little round Iland, low by the sea, full of 
trees, it is from the Ile of Forta. 7: Leagues. 

The Ile of Forta is a bigger Iland then the Turtugo: and the 
Northeast side is the Lowest doe not come very neere the shoare, 
for it is shoale, of the land, & it is from the Ilands of St. 
Bernard: 7. leagues, it stands 9 degrees & 40 minnits, & it lyes 
Northeast, & southwest from the Ilands of St. Bernard. 

The Ilands of St Bernard are six: they are all low by the sea, 
& ther is no sandy Bayes in them, but they are all full of trees, 
doe not come very neere vnto them by reason they are shoalde of, 
& from these Ilands to the Ilands of Baruae: are 7 leagues, they 
stand in the Lat: of 10 degrees 45 minuts & lye from the Ilands, of 
Baruae, northeast & southwest. 

The Ilands of Baruae :® are low Ilands, close to the shoare, 
full of trees they haue white sandy bayes, and so haue none of the 
other, they are many Ilands great & small, & on the Northeast 
side lyes a small round Iland, you maye goe betweene that, & the 
other, and you maye ride for the Breezes this Iland they call the 
Forna: and from thence to Carthageane steere awaye northeast, 
betweene Salmedino, & the mayne, and goeinge this course to 
Carthagean, as afore I haue sayd, Salmedino is low, that the sea 
doth breake all ouer it and it hath many points it is halfe a league 


63 Forta Island, 6 miles west-north-westward of Point Piedras, Lat. 
9°24’ N, Long. 76°11’ W. 

64 The San Bernardo Islands are a group of low rocks and wooded cays 
just north of the entrance of Morrosquillo Gulf. The current in the entrance 
of this gulf is affected by the coastal counter current, it sets ENE and at- 
tains a speed of 34 of a knot. 

65 It is 50 miles between Turtugo and the San Bernardo Islands, and Ell- 
ffryth makes more allowance for currents in sighting various possible land- 
marks along the coast than he usually needs to do. Baru lies just south of 
Terra Bomba. Ellffryth includes in the Baru group Arena Rosario, Grande 
and Tesoro, a group of islets surmounting shoals. Forna is Tesoro. The 
channel between this little archipelago and the mainland has depths of more 
than 40 fathoms. 
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longe, and at the foote of the breakinge or first breaches ther is 4 
fathome water, it lyes East & west, from the port of Carthagean. 
& it is 4 Leagues of into the sea, and if it be in the night, keepe 
good watch because of them. 


The course from Carthagean, to Cape St Anthony. 


Departinge from Carthagean: to goe to Cape St Anthony, 
steere awaye north west into the Latitude of 14 degrees which is 
the height of the Senana and if you see nothinge you maye be bould 
to steere north & by west, into the Latitude of 16 degrees, and then 
heaue your Lead, & if you haue soundinge of the Seranela: tacke 
about, and keepe your lead till you are to windeward of the 
shoales, then steere awaye your course till you see the Camanes, 
or the Ile of Pines, or the mountaynes of Gnanignanico: or the 
Cape of Curentis: 

The Rancadore® is a shoale that Lyes East and west which 
the sea doth breake ouer, it hath a little sandy Iland and a spoute 
that throwes vpp the water like a whale, keepe of, for on the 
west northwest side ther Lyes a point of Shoales, and stand in the 
Latitude of 13 degrees. “. 

The Serana® is an Iland which lyes East & west, it riseth 
with two hommocks, the one greater then the other, it is round 
about besett with shoales, but the Iland hath good soundinge it 
stands in 149-20": 

The Seranela® is low Cayos of sand, and lyes Northwest and 
southeast, it hath 7 or 8 Cayos & the Leeward most hath a rocke 
which shewes like a boate, it is very good soundinge on the souther- 
side, & to Leeward of the Iland it makes Shoale, on the Norther- 
side it is deepe water, you haue no soundinge it stands in 15% 
and if you come in the Latitude of 16 & see not the shore, then 
steere North & by west, and you shall fall with the Iles of Pinus. 

Camanes grand® is an Iland full of trees & round about it is 


66 Roncador Cay lies in 13°35’, just 77 miles west of Providence Island 
The general westerly set of the current varies from NW to about SW 
necessitating great caution when passing. 

67 Serrana Bank is in 14°20’. Precautions recommended by Ellffryth 
and the other ruttiers of his day tally with modern pilots: “The eye is the 
best guide when navigating over this bank. The greatest depths are found 
over white sand; all discoloration should be avoided.” W. J. Pilot, I, 189 

68 Serranilla Bank lies in Lat. 15°52’ N. There is still good anchorage 
at Beacon Bay to the south during the regular trade winds. On the “west 
side it hath certain little copple, [West Breaker] which from sea seemeth to 
bee a shippe under sayle.” Hakluyt, X, 292. 

69 The three Caymans are Grand Cayman, the largest and westermost, 
Little Cayman, and Cayman Brac, so called because its high rocky ground is 
covered with thick brush. 
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full of sholes & if you will you maye anckor, you shall see the 
other Camanes that Lyes East, & west one of another, they are 
low Ilands full of trees with sholes, you maye goe in betweene 
Camanes grand & the other, & you need not feare, keepe betweene 
them in 8 fathom, till you are cleare of them, this Iland stands 
in 19.P if you will steere for Cape Corentis steere awaye North- 
west, and you can not misse the Cape. 

The Iles of Pinus lyes East and west, & is a plaine Iland, & in 
the middle of it, it riseth like 3 Ilands the middlemost is the high- 
est, it riseth thus when you are south from it, but if you be to 
the southwest of it, it riseth with 3 hommocks, it stands in the 
Latitude of 21. degrees.*° 

Cape Corentis is a low Land, & all alonge the shore is full 
of trees ther are some Palmetoes which shewes like hommocks, 
it hath sandy bayes ragged to the sea, ouer the very Cape riseth 
with 4 or 5 poynts, south from it, it makes with a great valley, 
this cape hath Latitude 212-50™.74 

Cape St Anthony is a low land full of Sandy bayes, it makes 
with a great rowe of trees, neere to the Cape, & a sandy poynt 
lyeinge Longe out, & two woods in the very Cape, that it makes 
by themselves, this Cape stands in 22. 


The course from Cape St Anthony to the Hauana. 


Departinge from Cape St Anthony to the Hauana, steere 
awaye North 7 or 8 Leagues to gett without the organs, & if you 
haue a leadinge wind, steere awaye Northeast, alonge the Coast, 
for the Coast lyes Northeast and southwest, keepe that course till 
you are as high vpp as the Sugar loafe,** and when you are north 
of it, steere awaye East alonge the Coast, because of the current, 
will putt you of, and then you cannot gett into the Shore & so 
be forced to disinbogue,”* if you enter too much into the Channel. 


70 Approaching the Isle of Pines from the south three conspicuous peaks, 
the middlemost La Cafiada, 1,017 feet, are first sighted. From westward, 
La Cafiada shows three distinct summits, the center one dome shaped. 

71 Cape Corrientes, a landmark on the old galleons’ track from Carta- 
gena to Havana. Seen from the southwest the palmetto covered hummocks 
stand up sharply ; toward the inland are forests of tall hardwood trees. Cape 
San Antonio has a similar appearance, high trees which become visible before 
land is seen and often have the appearance of ships under sail. The latitude 
is 21°45’. 

7° Sierras de los Organos which with the Sierras del Rosario and Sierras 
Acostas form a nearly continuous range extending between Mariel, near 
Habana and Guadiana Bay, 35 miles NE of Cape San Antonio. The highest 
summit is Pan de Guajaibon, 2,532 feet, the “sugar loafe.” 

78 “Disimbogue is to pass some narrow strait or current into the main 


Ocean out of some great Gulfe or Bay.” John Smith’s Sea Grammar (Lon- 
don, 1627). 
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In the time of the Breezes, steere from Cape St Anthony 
North or North northeast as neere as the breezes will giue you 
Leaue, till you come into the Latitude of 25 degrees, then cast 
about, and lye as neere as the Breeze will Lett you, & when you 
come as high as the Hauana ouer the Hauana it riseth with high 
round hommocks keepe close by the shore, and you shall see a 
round white tower, then you maye goe in, keepinge close to the 
moro, that the tower stands vpon."* 

Departinge from Cape St Anthony to take the sounding of 
the Turtugos, steere awaye in the time of the Breezes North- 
east or as neere as the winde will lett you, till you haue 
soundinge of the Turtugos,” or till you think you are with 
them, and then heaue your Lead, & if you haue 50 fatham 
white sand mingled with stones, then you are West from them. 

If you will goe from the Hauana to the meeancis,” you 
shall see high lands full of hammocks that shewes great Lands, 
one ouer the other, and you shall see a great high Mountayne, 
that is called the Mountayne of Saruco: and when that Moun- 
tayne is southeast, then you are North & south from the 
Hauana: And if you will goe into the Hauana: steere awaye 
south, but if you will goe to the Metancis: keepe by the shore, 
and you shall see a round mountayne, with two hommocks 
one on the one side & the other on the other, it shewes like to 
a cauldron, & then you shall see a hill, like to a sugarloafe, all 
the rest is Low Land till you come to the Metancis: and these 
are the markes: 

When you are of it north & south, & if you will goe into 
the Metancis: bringe the sugarloafe southwest of you, & steere 
in, keepinge close abourd the point of the Yeacos:™ which is 
a low point, on the other side of the point giue it a bearth 
there is a little shoale that lyes in the middle of the harbour, 
and you maye anckor right against a riuer of fresh water ** & 
a league within the Land, ther is a Staunch of one that dwells 


74 Castillo del Morro. 

75 Northeasterly winds force Ellfryth to take a 350-mile tack north to 
the Dry Tortugas (24°38’ N), off which to the west soundings are found in 
25 to 40 fathoms. 

76 Port Matanzas. Pan de Matanzas, altitude 1,277 feet, rises to the 
westward and is an excellent guide for the harbor. To the eastward 7 miles 
the summits of Tetas de Camarioca (852 ft.) are conspicuous. Sierras de 
Jaruco, a high ridge of irregular hills lies between Matanzas and Habana. 

77 Point Icacos. 

78 Three rivers flow into Matanzas harbor, the Yumuri, San Juan and 
Canimar. At this ranch (staunch), as along the Santa Domingan coast, 
Ellffryth had established quiet trade relations. 
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in the hauana, ther you maye fetch freshe Cassaui and plan- 
tines. 

Departinge from the Hauana: and would goe to the head 
of the Martirs, which is in the mouth of the Channell of Bo- 
hama: steere awaye Northeast, and you must knowe the head 
of the Martirs, which is with 3 or 4 small Ilands, of sand, some 
haue Some trees, some makes heades of trees, that in the mid- 
dle makes bigger then anye of the other, ther is close to these 
Ilands a Small little Cape of sand, that is white, and the Coast 
lyes Northeast & southwest, then you are entringe into the 
channell and presently you shall haue the Coast lye North & 
south, then steere awaye North northeast, till you come into 
the Latitude of 28 degrees. 30 minutes. there is the Cape of 
Caniberall: which is a Cape that lyes a league of into the sea, 
a league & a halfe, & in many parts the sea breaks vpon it, 
this Cape is in the Coast of Florida.” 

Departinge from the Hauana: stand close upon a tacke, 
for to turne vpp for the Metancis, and when you are Northeast, 
& southwest from the sugar loafe of the Metancis, then steere 
awaye Northeast with the mouth of the gulfe, or with the Cape 
of the Martirs: which stands in the Latitude of 25 degrees, 
and when you come in that height, if it bee in the night, stand 
to the southwest till it bee daye with a small sayle, and when 
it is daye, keepe awaye your course, & if that you see no Land 
on the starbourd side, & see weeds of rockes, then you shalbe 
carried presently into the Channell and if you finde ther in 25 
degrees of Latitude, then you maye be bould, for you are in 
the Channell, then stand vpon one bourd, and also vpon the 
other, in the Channell, to turne out, but stand the Longer 
bourd to the southeast, then to the Northward, because the 
current setts very Swift upon the Coast of Florida: and take- 
inge the altitude euery daye it is the best, and when you finde 
yourselfe in 29 degrees, then you are disinbogued, & you shal! 
see very many weeds and the Easterly sea is downe, that is a 
Signe that you are out of the Channell, then you maye shape 
your course at your pleasure.— 
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79 The Martyrs, dreaded in every rutter and pilot before the days of 
steam, are the Florida Keys between the Pine Islands, of which Key West is 
the extremity, and the mainland. Ellffryth’s “3 or 4 little islands” may be 
the Vaca Keys. Cape Canaveral lies in 28°30’. 
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Now followes the courses from Dominica to St Domingo, 
& the Baye of Mexico, New Spayne. 


Comeinge betweene Dominica, & Totos Sanctos for to 
goe to Sta Domingo: steere away Northwest & by west, to 
goe to Sta Cruze:*®® which is a playne Iland, but hath some 
hommocks which shewes like to the virgins: it lyes east & 
west, and one the Easternside it doth make two hommocks 
bigger than anye of the rest. and with this course you shall see 
the Iland of Portarico: and a small Iland called Beguim :*! the 
Iland of Portarico:®* lyes East & west, very high and as you 
goe Coasting along to the westward to Cape Rousea, before 
you round to the Cape you shall see a hommocke, which 
shewes like an Iland, but it is of the same Land, close to this, 
is Gudianillo: and if you are North & south of from this [land 
into the sea, you shall see a little high hill of the same Land, 
and when you are north & south from the Saddle, you are 
north and south from Gudianillo: and if you will goe from 
Gudianillo to Cape Rousea: keepe a good bearth of the shore, 
a league or more, for there lyes a leadge of rocks of, from Cape 
Rousea: that is called the reciffs of Cape Rousea; it hath some 
red Spotts, you shall see no more Land to the westward of 
this Cape. 

And if you will goe with Mona: Steere awaye westnorth- 
west Mona: is a little round Iland, ragged to the sea, from 
thence to the Sauona: keep of, if it be in the night, steere 
awaye west, and by south, but if it be in the daye, steere west, 
the Sauona is an Iland playne & full of trees, and on the west- 
ern side you maye ride very well®* from the Sauona, to Cati- 
lena, steere Northwest. 


80 Entering the Caribbean north of Dominica, Ellffryth sets an exact 
course for Santa Cruz, the contours of which he describes with some care 
because a NW or NW by % N would lead to Virgin Gorda. Its high peak, 
once known as “The Mount”, is a single and not a double “hummock”. 

81 Vieques Island. 

82 Neither Ellffryth, the authors of the Hakluyt “Ruttiers”, nor other 
“pilots” stopped at Porto Rico. It was an island to sail by till Cape Rojo 
was sighted. Nevertheless, Ellffryth gives directions, none too accurate, for 
identifying but not entering a harbor which is apparently Guayanilla. The 
saddle-shaped mountain in the Cordillera Central is Calderén, 3,583 ft., but 
it lies NNW and not N of the harbor; Toro Hill shows dark against the 
hills beyond, when a ship is two or three miles off. 

83 From Cape Rojo to Saona across Mona Passage is about 8 
miles, a long day’s sail at five to seven knots. There is an anchorage at the 
west end of Saona Island, but no one who did not have business in the 
neighborhood early the next morning would ever use it. 
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Catilena. is a little small Iland, and from Catelina to Cape 
di Sethe®* steere awaye west, Cape de seth, is a low Cape full 
of trees it shewes like an Iland, 5 leagues to Leeward of Cate- 
lina, is the riuer of the Sock and 3 leagues in the riuer are 
diuers stauches & hattos,®** you maye goe in with a boate or 
shallop, for you haue not aboue 4 foote water & many times 
you shall haue fisher boates, and boates of trade. 

Ten Leagues to Leeward of the Socke, is the riuer of 
Macarise: and 5 leagues within the riuer is an Engenia,®* that 
makes good store of Sugar, and you maye goe into this riuer 
with a Pinnace that drawes 6 foote water, of the mouth of the 
harbour, or rather in the mouth is a small Iland of sand, & 
some trees: if you will goe into this riuer keepe the point of 
the mayne close abourd, & goe in betweene the Iland & the 
mayne: to the westward, and if you would goe to the Engenia 
keepe the riuer right vpp, & when you come some 3 leagues 
vp, in the riuer you shall see the riuer part, the one goes vnto 
Megna, and the other to macariso or the Engenia: leaue the 
riuer on the starbourd side, & goe vp in the other, & when you 
are a League vp, from the partinge of the riuer, ther is the 
Engenia on the starbourd sides & there are in the Engenia, 


84 Only along this 50-mile stretch of coast from Catalina Island past 
Cape Caucedo to Santa Domingo does Ellffryth describe in detail any of his 
trading ventures. 

85 Spanish words, like placel, medanos, estancias (ranches) and hatos 
(cattle-farms), were a normal part of Ellffryth’s vocabulary. A shallow bar 
closes the mouth of the Soco River, one of the largest streams in the region. 

86 Perhaps from this engenia (ingenio, sugar-mill) up the Macoris, at 
the mouth of which Ellffryth felt secure enough to leave his ship and go 16 
miles upstream, had come some of the Negroes he trafficked in (see Charles 
M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History, 1, 47, 136 n.). Mod- 
ern charts show less than two fathoms in the harbor of San Pedro de 
Macoris; the channel leads between Isleta and a small promontory of the 
river’s eastern bank. 
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some 30 Negroes, men & women, you maye goe vp with your 
Pinnace to the Engenia: it is not aboue a bowes shoote from 
the riuers side, and ther is no more riuers from this to the Sta 
Domingo: But to the Eastward of Cape de Seath is a baye 
that makes betweene the point of Madaleno: and Cape seath 
but there is a leadge of rockes that lies all ouer within the baye 
& within the Leadge of rockes is called Andrea.** A Pinnace 
that drawes six foote water maye goe in, to the westward of 
the Leadge of rockes, there your plyers do many times ride. 

From Cape de seath to St Domingo: is 5 leagues, & the 
course lyes northwest, and southeast, & if you will goe from 
Sta Domingo for the riuer, keepe close abourd the Shore for 
it is a bould Shore, or ells the waters of the riuer will putt you 
of: for the water setts of with the point, & when you come 
with the point, give the poynt a little bearth, for it is shoald 
of a cables Length; you shall see vpon the point, a white 
tower, or small Fort: and when you are about the point you 
maye anckor against the castle of the Towne. which is on the 
other side, and if that you will goe in you must haue a Pilot, 
of the towne, for it is a bard Harbour, there is vpon the best 
of the barr, 20 foote water & when that you are in, your Shipps 
side lyes to the Shore & you Load and vnload vpon a plancke, 
the harbour lyes in North & south, it is one of the best har- 
boures of the Indies there are ouer S‘ Domingo, the old mines, 
which is a high land brooken in the middle, and it riseth with 
two hommocks or peekes, and when you are South from St‘a 
Domingo, then you are southwest from that Land and if that 
you haue them Lands Northeast of you, then you are past 
Sainta Domingo.*8 

Cominge out of Sta Domingo, and would goe for new 
Spaine: Steere awaye south, 6 Leagues, till you are of the 
poynt of Nacoa:®® which is a Lowe pointe and smale, that lyes 
from Sta Domingo northeast, and Southwest, and when you 


87 The small town of Andrés in Andrés Bay, today a sugar-mill only 
lies behind a reef enclosing a small inner bay, to which the only access is a 
narrow channel along the eastern shore. 

88 This entire description of Santo Domingo is exact. Rio Ozama colors 
the water offshore for a considerable distance; the shoal off Point Torrecilla, 
on which was Fort of St. Jerome, extends SW a cable’s length; a three 
fathom bar lies across the harbor’s mouth; and the Sierras de las Minas rise 
NW of the city. The English Pilot, 1783, p. 39, speaks of ships laying a 
plank to the shore to take in loading. 

89 Ocoa Bay lies past Nisao, now Point Palenque, and Point Salinas 40 
miles west of Santo Domingo, an easy day’s sail. Ellffryth apparently 
anchored off Ocoa River on-the east shore of the bay, where a narrow ledg 
of sand affords safe anchorage if a line is run to the nearest palm tree. 
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are of this poynt, steere awaye west alonge the coast till you 
see a longe low poynt of land, full of hammocks, and when you 
are twhart of Port Hermoso, keepe of the pointe, & steere into 
the other Land, which is the Cone: keepe along close vnder 
the shoare, till you come with the Palme trees, and there you 
maye anckor close to the shore, ther is deepe water, and good 
Anchoringe, & an excelent riuer of freshe water; And come- 
inge out of the Cone: and would goe for the Beata.% Steere 
awaye southwest, and you shall see an Island northeast, it 
riseth like a high carved galley, and ahead you shall see the 
high land of Altabella. 

Altabella. is a little high Iland that is with two breakers 
in it, when you are as high a head as Altabella, and would goe 
for Cape Tiberoun steere awaye west by north, alonge the 
shore, take heed of Janaque that is close to the point of Iac- 
come Janaque is a low round Island, full of Shoales round 
about, and sand, and when you are there you shall see the 
Mountaynes of Donomaria: which are very high mountaynes 
that are brooken, and runnes to Cape Tiberoune.™ 

Cape Tiberoune is a high round blacke Cape, ragged, it 
makes like the head of a Buffilo: you shall haue in the sound- 
inge little whites from the Cape to St Iago. vpon Cuba, steere 
awaye west northwest, and you shall fetch the Port of Palmas: 
within the Port of Palmas is two great ports, ther are very 
great high hills, which are called the mountaynes of Guanto- 
nomo. keepe alonge the Coast west for to goe to S* Iago: 
departinge from Port Palmas, keepe alonge the Coast close to 
the high Land, for there is St Iago: de cuba, about a league of 
you shall see a Tower, keepe of from it and you shall see well 
the Porte. you maye steere right in, ouer the westerne side is 
the tower by it selfe, and if you haue the winde of the shore, 
keepe your Anckor ready till you come into the Porte if need 
be, the Coast Lyes alonge west, and over it are highe moun- 
taynes, goeinge alonge the Coast there are other mountaynes, 
called the mountaynes of Torguino, they rise with a Saddle, 


90 Beata Island, and SW of it the remarkable 500 ft. rock which is Alta 
Vela. 

91 It was at least a week’s sail W by N from Ocoa to Cape Tibufon at 
the SW tip of Haiti, but Ellffryth took it without a break. At the end of 
the run one sights the Mountains of La Hotte, and avoids the shoals off Isle 
Vache, near Point Abacou. 
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the middle goes in shootinge with the Land, till you come to 
the Cape the Cape makes a lowe plane to the sea.® 

Departinge from Cape Tiberoune and would goe for Cape 
de Cruce; steere awaye Northwest, you maye staye at Na- 
trassa ;*3 which is on your Larbord side, which is a smale Is- 
land, Low, and ragged to the sea, with this course northwest 
you shall goe with Cape de Cruce, befor you come to the 
Cape, you shall see the mountaynes of Targuero, which are 
high the Cape showes Low, the sea at the pointe shewes 
greene, & if you will goe in, you may, for it is good rideinge 
in 8 fatham, beinge a cleare sandy ground.” 

Goeinge from Cape de Cruce: steere awaye northwest, and 
if it be fayre weather, steere northwest and by west, & you 
shall see on the Larbord side, the Camanes. This course you 
must knowe the Isles of Pinus that lyes East & west Low, it 
makes 3 hommocks in the middle and sheweth like 3 Islands 
that in the midst is highest, and when you haue them north- 
west, you haue them all three in one, & when you haue them 
northeast, you haue them open, and shewes three hommocks.™ 





Thus appears cape Se. Anthony, when it bears N. about 2 leagues frem yes be: ing full of trees and en 
The English Pilot sqes. 


And from the Isles of Pinus, to Cape Curentis, steere 
awaye west by north, it riseth blacke & low, ragged to the 
sea, it hath many palmettos vpon the point, and if it be cleare, 
you shall see vpp in the Land some mountaynes very high, 
they are the mountaynes of Gnanignoa :** from this to St An- 
thony, steere awaye westnorwest, Cape Anthony hath to the 


92 The description of this famous Cuban coast is brief but clear, WNW 
from Cape Tiburon across the Windward Passage to Porto Palma, now 
Guantanamo Bay; westward to the 180 foot entrance of Santiago Harbor; 
and past Pico Turquino 6,560 feet in the Sierra Maestra to Cape Cruz. 
Where had Ellffryth seen a buffalo? 

93 On a direct route to Cape Cruz there lies, 30 miles from Cape Tiburon, 
Navassa Island, where Lulu Bay provides difficult shelter. 

94 There is anchorage at Cape Cruz today in 4 fathoms sand, but the 
entrance is tricky. 

5 Past the Caymans to the Isle of Pines, with its peaks lying in a NW- 
SE axis. 

96 Here Ellffryth’s two main voyages cross: the palmettos upon Cape 
Corrientes, with the Serrania de Guaniguanico rising inland, and upon Cape 
Anthony are now, of course, as familiar to the reader as to four centuries of 
sailors, who always drew them precisely spaced upon views and profiles. 
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Eastward, two white sandy bayes, it hath vpon the very Cape 
two woods which shewes very plane, to the northeastward 7 
or 8 Leagues lye all shoale from the Cape departinge from 
Cape St Anthony for new spaine if it be in the summer, steere 
awaye west by south, till you come into 30 fatham, you must 
goe alongst by the markes into the baye, and keepe this course 
to 20 fatham, and then steere awaye west and if you finde 
deeper water with this course, then steere awaye west by 
south, and come no neerer than 28 fatham, and when you haue 
Lost sounding, you shalbe south from the triangle, and when 
you are past the triangle,®” which are small sandy Islands you 
shall loose your sounding, and when you haue lost your sound- 
inge steere awaye southwest, & with this course you shall see 
the mountaynes of St Martin which are high mountaynes, they 
lye northwest and southeast, and 14 leagues Longe, and that 
to the Northward is the highest then you shall see a rocke, 
apart, and it parts to the sea; and south of this mountayne 
within the land you shall see a high mountayne,® and it is 
called the loafe of Nicapa, it makes like St John De looe: with- 
out these head Lands, steere awaye Northwest untill you are 
as farr a head as the poynt of St Anthony. There is when you 
are in with the pointe you shall see the Island of Saraficis. 


which lookes like a Shipp vnder sayle, and ther you maye see 
St John de Looe, from hence you may see the Shipps, and the 
fforte, shewing white all the Coast of Anthony makes high, 
as high as Medelene, it makes all sandy, from thence to St 
John de Looe: you shall see no high Land but the mountayne 
of Sarneres which is another Porte, it is a high blacke moun- 
tayne, and is brooken in the middle.™” 


97 The usual course in summer from Cape Anthony to the coast of 
Mexico lay over Campeche Bank which skirts the northern shore of Yucatan 
to a distance of 130 miles and the western to 110 miles. As long as a ship 
remains on the 20 fathom line it is safe; when the soundings deepen toward 
the north, the Reef of Alacranes or The Scorpions is close. The Arrecife de 
Triangulos (20° 58’) is 8 miles in from the edge of the bank. 

98 The coast between San Juan Point and Roca Partida is formed by the 
base of the Sierra de San Martin. The volcano, Tuxtla, 4,920 feet, is sit- 
uated about 15 miles south of Roca Partida and is visible a distance of 
75 miles. 

89 Anton Lizardo Point, where the coast turns westward towards Vera 
Cruz. Sacrificios Island is a sandy cay covered with coconut palms, just to 
the southeast of Vera Cruz harbor. St. John de Looe is San Juan de Ulua, 
an island in Vera Cruz harbor, the site of a castle and fortress of that name. 
The Medellin River lies 7 miles WNW from the village of Anton Lizardo. 
The channel is barred. It is strange that Ellffryth fails to mention the tow- 
ering peak of Orizaba (18,700 feet high), 63 miles inland but easily distin- 
guished from a long distance. 
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Mexico: Goeinge from Cape St Anthony in the tim® of the 
northes steere awaye west northwest till you are in the Lati- 
tude of 24 degrees, & then steere west, & then steere awaye 
southwest, & you must knowe the playnes of Mouia: and the 
white tower, & to know the planes of Mouia: it is all plane & 
Low, you maye see it all in 60 fatham, & for 5 Leagues you 
shall haue but 40 fatham, your soundinge brooken shells, 
knowe that over the fore, you shall see many high hills, that 
are within the Land, which lyes southwest, these they saye are 
the Mountaynes of Papalo: which goe to the snowy moun- 
tayne that Lookes like Digoes. which they call papalots, you 
must knowe the towne of Rusae: then you shall see more hills 
that are not very high but very ragged, they are the hills of 
villa Rico, then you shall see a high hill like a Bell, called 
Corayco. Bernal is a low small point, those hills haue many 
dales and so haue none of the other of this Coast.1 

And for your better knowledge the hills of villa Rico to 
the southward hath no high hills, nor the hills of St Martin, 
to the northward hath no high hill, but to the southward this 
is the difference of Villa Rico’! and St John de Looe: steere 
awaye south, and you shall come into 12 fatham and by this 
you shall knowe that this is the Land. without any further 
knowledge, Over the riuer of Lauera is Low land and on the 
souther side, is a great sandy baye, and you shall see it higher 
aboue the trees then all the rest, and if it be cleere, you shall 
see high hills which goe from Villarico to feniser: or the 
snowy mountaynes over St John de Looe: you shall see a high 
blacke hill in it, which (they saye) is Monto de sanctos: more 
to the northwest a league of, is a high round hill, that they 
call the Vnerae: then you shall see a snowy hill, and it lyes 
West & by south, then are you East from Saint John de Looes 


100 These sailing directions seem intended to take advantage of the trade 
winds. The “plaines of Mouia” are doubtless the “Llanos de Almeria” of the 
West-India Atlas, 1780, which lie from the coast inland north of the Palmas 
River, north of Point Piedras del Sur. Vera Cruz on some maps is called 
Villa rico d’Almeria. The peaks of Monte Dos Hermanos, 1,046 feet high, 
lead to the entrance of the river. Cerro Gorda lies northwestward and about 
6 miles inland; these are in line with the Sierra Maya in the interior. Ber- 
nal Point is at about 19° 15’ N. Lat. 

101 Vera Cruz had four locations in its first seventy-five years; its fourth 
location, in 1599, which is the present one and the one of Ellf*ryth’s days is 
the original site; here Cortes founded his city of Villa Rica de ia Vera Cruz, 
22 April 1519, in 19° 11’ 53” N. Lat. The second location was of short 
duration, at Zempoala, a Totonac village a little to the north; the third was 
north near the Island of S. Juan de Ulua. 
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port ;°? then you must knowe the Debolos, which is a round 
Island, little, and low, full of Palmes, and if you will you maye 
anckor in 9 fatham when you haue oaze. 

Departinge from the Island of Lobus’* for to goe to vil- 
larico steere awaye southeast, because of the reciffs of Tustpa. 
which runs of into the sea two Leagues, & if you will you maye 
goe betweene them, & the mayne but you must keepe close to the 
reciffs feare no thinge for ther is 8 fatham water, you shall knowe 
the riuer of Tustpa, for ther is ouer it some hills that are not very 
high, they lye northeast & southwest, they are about 8 Leagues 
Longe, in the middle it makes with two vallyes, & on the north 
side, ther is a nother hill you maye see them some 5 or 6 Leagues 
of in to the sea, you shall haue vpon your Lead, oaze & in the 
shore of Tustpa you maye anckor if you please, with a northerly 
wind, without knowledge of the riuer of St Peter. & Paule. and 
if it be cleare, you shall see the mountayne of Nesmas, to the 
southwest it is all full of medanos. & great sands, but to the south- 
east it is all oaze in 60 fatham, and from 40 fatham in with the 
shore, you shall haue shells.?® 


The course from Portarico to the Hauana thorough the 
old channell.?® 


Departinge from Portarico, steere awaye west by north, for 
the Island of Hispaniola. & goeing this course you must knowe the 
mountaynes of Samana. which is within the Land, it is not very 
high, but it is double and over another, & by the sea side is high, & 
theere is the gulphe of Sabana, doe not come very neere the shore 
the current setts stronge northwest & southeast, from Cape de 


102 Ellffryth repeats himself in describing the vicinity of Vera Cruz. 
No early map includes all of his obsolete place names. One of the Hakluyt 
“ruttiers” calls the black hill Monte de Carneros, which is located on an 18th 
century map to the southwest of Vera Cruz, and south and somewhat east of 
Orizaba. Cofre de Perote, 13,415 feet, 25 miles northward of Orizaba, may 
be his Vnerae. 

103 Lobos Island, or the “Isle of Seales,” is situated 9 miles SE of Cape 
Rojo on a coral reef and “consists of sand heaped up a few feet and covered 
with trees.” W. J. Pilot, 1941, I, 317. The reef extends 4% of a mile to the 
south and west, % of a mile to the east and 1 mile to the north. There are 
bars south to beyond Tuxpan. 

104 Tuxpan. There are depths of 5 or 6 feet over the bar at the entrance 
of Tuxpan River; within the bar the depths of the river, which is 4 cables 
wide, increase considerably, at Tuxpan to 24 feet. The river of St. Peter 
and Paul, now San Pedro River, flows into the Gulf some 30 miles to the 
southward. Cerro Gordo, 9 miles to the southward, can be plainly seen. 

105 Eliffryth abruptly begins the voyage to Havana through the old 
Bahama channel from a point he has not described before, off the NW 
corner of Porto Rico. 
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Engano to Cape Caberoune which is a Cape that runnes in the sea, 
not very high the land within is higher with some white Spotts in 
the middle of the Cape, at the pointe you shall see a sandy baye 
steere alonge the Coast till you come with Cape ffrancis. which 
s a high Cape round and ragged keepe to the shore that lyes East 
& west, you shall see within the Land mountaynes that are double 
one over another, they are very high, higher then the other in the 
Samana. you shall see a great plane steere alonge the Coast for 
Port de plates and if you will goe in for the Port, steere in for 
the shore, for it is a bould shore, and you shall see over the Port 
a high hill, which riseth like the crowne of a hatt, and a little 
hill of one side, ioynninge to the mountayne, & on both sides is 
low land at the foote is Port de plate. & you shall see the foorte 
& the friery hard by the fort, give the fort a bearth & steere in 
& ride against the howses, you shall ride in 4 or 5 fatham.1% 

Departinge from Port de Plate and would goe for Monta 
Christ,!®* steere awaye west by North alonge the shore & you 
shall see a hill like an [land by itselfe: Standinge on the sea like 
to a mountayne of salt, steere right with this mountayne for it is 
Monta Christ, & ther is an Iland to the westward neere the shore, 
which is a league long, you maye ride behinde this Island in 5 or 
6 fatham within this Island is the mayne Land, which is a point 
called Mansanale steere alonge the shore neere this baye you shall 
see the howses which is the Port. 


S 
ae — SS Chrifto, bearing 
SSW. about 4 leagues from you 

The Engl'sh Pefot,17183. 





106 From low Cape Engano on Hispaniola, scarcely visible itself at 5 
miles distance, the mountains about Samana Bay can be seen. They reac 
1,800 feet, 4 miles inland from Cape Cabron. Samana Bay is full of shoals 
and Ellffryth holds past it, and past the bold headland of Cape Viejo Fran- 
ces, with mountains of 2,500 feet behind it, to Port Plata. Port Plata is 
unmistakably marked by the lofty mountain, flat-topped, and cleft, of Isabela 
de Torres, 2,673 feet. The modern pilot likewise gives careful directions for 
avoiding shoals at the west side of the harbor entrance, and keeping to the 
town side of the harbor, on the eastern shore. 

107 S. E. Morison, in Admiral of the Ocean Sea, I, 395, describes E! 
Morro de Monte Cristi as like a “great yellow tent with a ridgepole.” Off 
Cabra Island, 3 cables WSW, is good anchorage. The village of Mont 
Cristi, to which Ellffryth probably refers, is a mile inland on Monte 
Cristo Bay. Manzanillo Point today is some 10 miles to the south, below 
Yuna Point. 
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Departinge from Monta Christ, steere awaye Northwest and 
keepe that course, till you come with the vrse [?] the Lanagna 
which is a ragged Land, & round about it are shoales & when you 
are north & south from the Turtugos,'’* for to goe with Cape 
St Nicholas, steere awaye west by north, you haue from the 
Turtugos to Cape St Nicholas 7 leagues, to goe from Cape 8. 
nicholas, to the point of Maico vpon Cuba; steere awaye west, & 
by north & you must knowe the Land of Baraco:'® which is a 
Porte that is from the point of Maica 8 Leagues & it makes ouer 
the port a high mountayne like a smiths Anuile, others saye it is 
like a Crowne, & is called the crowne, steere alonge the coast till 
you come with the point which is Low, & runnes of into the sea, 
& if you will goe into Baraco bring the crowne southwest & steere 
into the harbour And from Baraco steere longe the shore, the 
coast lyes northwest, & southeast, till you come to the mountaynes 
of Lumana: which are very high mountaynes one double over an- 
other in the mouth of Banque the Land is all low, & ragged to the 
sea, and makes like a pointe that lyes North and south and within 
the same point makes a mouth like a gulph,’’® ther is Caymana, 
& Cayromana then steere awaye west northwest you must knowe 
the Cayromana, & if that you be bound for that Cayo, & can not 
fetch it before night keep short of it all night & in the morninge 
keepe awaye your course, you shall know it for it is a great Cayo 
full of trees, & this they call Cayromana But I am of a nother 
minde for I doe thinke they call Cayromana two low white Cayos 
of sand, which Lyes west northwest from this great Cayo: & then 
you shall see a head these cayos.™ And if it be with the Breezes 
stand to the Northward till you haue doubled this Cayos: and 
when you see Abellos and are as high as it, if it be daye steere 
west, northwest, & if it be night steere northwest & by west, till 
you come to the Plaser. and when it daye steere your course west- 


108 For a man who must have known the possibilities of Tortuga as an 
illegal rendezvous, modestly exploited even in his day, Ellffryth is sus- 
piciously reserved. The course he describes, NW from Monte Cristi till 
- are opposite the high lands of Cape Haitien, leads well north of the 
island. 

109 When you run along the coast from Cape Maysi and are off Punta 
Rama, both Puerto Baracoa and beyond it the unusual mass of the anvil or 
Yunque de Baracoa lie due SW. 

110 The Sierras del Cristal, 4,000 ft., higher than any mountains to the 
eastward, rise 13 miles inland from the Bay of Nipe, a magnificent harbor, 
but not the sort Ellffryth preferred. He seems to refer to this whole area. 
The “mouth like a gulph” may be the narrow gorge leading into Banes Bay. 

111 The old Bahama channel begins 150 miles NW of the Bay of Nipe, 
at Cayo Romano. Modern charts, as well as 17th and 18th century ones, 
call the great cay Cayo Romano, and the smaller ones to the NE Cayo Cruz 
and Cayo Megano Grande. 
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northwest, all the day till you come with the Cayos of the Iland 
of Cuba: and if it be daye steere with the cayos, but if be night 
hall: and goe betweene the Cauas and Sarasca: and on the side of 
the plaser, you shall see a white Caryo of sand, and then you haue 
gone the greater part of the Channell.'!* & to know when you are 
out of the Channell you shall see at the side of the Cayos the 
maine Land, you shall see a white Cayo of sand aboue the water 
like a shallop, you maye see it a good way of, & it is called the 
shoale of St Nicholas :"* it is north and south from the crosse of 
the father, which are 4 small Cayos of sands, in the mayne Land 
you shall see mountaynes which makes 3 hommocks made in this 
sorte, that to the northward is the highest, & the other two are 
Lower, and are called the mountaynes of Marico,’’* from the 
shoale of St Nicholas, steere awaye southwest, for the Sugar 
Loafe of the Metancis. 


now ffolloweth the course ffrom Cape de le uela to 
henerieta and the Iland of provedince.**® 


ffrom Cape leuela steere a way west and by north in to the 
latitude of 12 degrees and 40 minnuts then steere awaye west 
ffor the Iland henereata is an Iland lying north north east and 
South Southwest and hath shoales alongst the eastward side ffrom 
the north end to the midle of the Iland itt is a hole ledg of 


Rocks and att the end of this ledg their lyeth toe Sandy [lands 
within thes Ilands their is a good harbour wher many ships may 
ride If you will goe in their keep the ledg and the toe [lands one 
the starbord Side and loofe in to the bay you may ride bee twene 
the shoales and the mayne Iland their is 7.8. or 10 ffathom 
watter?’® this channell goeing in is hallfe a mille broade ffrom this 


112 The line of cays runs NW to Cayo Romano, W by N to Boca Cara- 
belas, NW by W to Cayo Megano and Bajos Nicolao, and W by N to Cape 
Cruz del Padre. Ellffryth’s course leads to Cape Icacos, sometimes called by 
sailors “Pt. Jacko.” His directions for avoiding Cayo Megano at night lead 
to and even upon the Cay Sal Bank (the Placer, or Placel) north of the 
Bahama Channel, with Cay Sal its westernmost point. 

113 Arrowsmith shows a Cayo Blanco between Cayo Cruz del Padre and 
Cayo Mono, which is rocky. Modern charts show nothing at this spot but 
a small detached 2 foot patch which usually breaks. The name “Nicholas” 
is found further east in the Nicholas Channel, south of Cay Sal Bank, and 
in Bajos Nicolao near Cayo Megano. Ellffryth would seem to be talking 
of Icacos. 

114 The three hills of the Tetas de Camarioca. 

115 From here on the manuscript is in Ellffryth’s own hand. Cape Leuela 
can only be Cape de la Vela on the Colombian coast (see n. 28) ; Henrietta 
is St. Andrews Island, in Lat. 12° 30’ to 12° 36’, Long. 81° 42’. 

116 The ledge lies 134 miles to the east of the Island; the harbor, 4 or 5 
fathoms deep today, lies %4 mile off the mainland, with Haine Cay and Rose 
Cay to the east. 
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channell to the South end of the [land the ledg lyeth allalongst the 
shore so that a man Cannot goe in with the shoare with a boate 
in noe place except it bee in ffayre wether upon the west Side of 
this Iland their is a Cove where a man may Correene And trim 
aship If ocation searve itt is very smouth in the Coue and a man 
may bond downe a ship by the shoare there is in the Coue 20 
ffoote watter and without the mouth of the Coue their is a goode 
Roade.™? 


The markes of the land ffor this [land 


this Iland is not very hie but their iyes a Redge in the midlle 
of the Iland ffrom the north end mide way to the South end hier 
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117 Southwest cove. 
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then the rest™® If you will goe in to the easterd harbour you 
may steere bolldly with the Souther most end of the hie land tell 
Such tyme as you see the toe Sandy Ilands and the shoales keep- 
ing the Ilands and the shoales one your starboard Side you may 
bolldly run in and anchor bee twene the shoales and the mayne 
Iland. If so bee you will goe ffor the Cove which is one the west 
side you must steere ffor the northern end of the [land tell Such 
tyme as you bring all the shoals South and bee east of you and then 
you may bee boold to loofe in with the shoales itt is all deep 
water you may run within toe cables lenth of the shoare the 
markes to knowe the Coue are thes their are three bayes the theird 
is the deepest wher you must loofe in to ride and their is the 
Coue™® the Souther end of this Iland hath Som broken ground 
ffrom the South end of the Iland South east bee twene three and 
foure leagues their lyeth 2 rocks hie aboue watter which showeth 
licke toe Sayles!*° this [land lyes in 12 degrees & 45 minuts 


ffrom henreata to goe ffor the mayne’? 


you must steere away north west and by north ffor Cape 
muskeetoe bee ffore you Com in with the land you shall have 
change of watter and but ten ffadham 12 leagues of you shall 
run along in that depth vntell you see the land you need not ffeere 


anything tell you Com in to 7 ffadham. If itt bee in the night 
And you Com to that depth you must ethere Com to an Anchor 
or stand about to the Southward tell day ffor presently afftor you 
Com in to 7 ffadham steering the same Course fformerly named 
you shall see A fflat shoale dry aboue watter you may goe of 
etheir Side of itt giving the shoale a berth this shoale lyeth 3 
leagues of the mayne beetwene this shoale and the mayne is 9 
ffathom watter and oasie ground all the way as you Com in beefore 
is Sandy ground you may borowe as neere to the mayne as you 


118 The ridge is about 350 ft. high. 

119 Southwest cove is at the head of the third and largest of the three 
bights from the northern end of the island. 

120 These two rocks would seem to have grown into the modern Cour- 
town Cays, 12° 24’ N, 81° 28’ W, called E. S. E. Cays in the 18th century. 

121 Ellffryth’s directions in the following paragraph, from St. Andrews 
Island to Mosquito Cay on the great Mosquito Bank, and up the Mosquito 
Channel to Cape Gratias 4 Dios, cannot be followed on a modern chart. The 
formation of the reefs and cays along this coast have certainly changed in 
300 years; coral in this area grows at the rate of 2% inches a year. A NW 
by N course from St. Andrews leads east of Ned Thomas Cay, (82° 46’ W; 
14° 10’ N) a ridge of sand which is the southernmost of Mesquito Cays, 
and lies some 20 miles offshore south of Mosquito Cay itself. Jefferys’ ex- 
cellent West India Atlas, 1780, shows Waniessa, or Devils Key, between Ned 
Thomas Cay and the mainland (c. 83° 5° W; 14° 11’ N), but Mosquito Cay, 
with anchorage in 3 fathoms still possible to the SW, lies NE by E of it. 
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will by your lead ffor itt is all boolld, this Coast lyeth north north 
east and South South west itt is all Lowe land and noe danger 
beetwene that shoale and Cape grati deus: ffrom this shoale If 
you will goe ffor the mucketoes Steere away east and by north the 
Course lyeth So. you must bee shure not to Com to the northward 
of that Course but keep to the Southward beecause their is a ledg 
of shoales which recheth vpp all most to the musketoes and when 
you com with in toe legues of the musketoes you may stand in 
bolldly with the westermost [land wher you may anchor in what 
depth you plese. 


The Iland of provedance is a very hie [land 


and Risseth with 7 or 8 hommocks, steere with the Souther- 
most parts of thes hommocks tell you com in with the land bee- 
cause that all the easter part of this Iland is ffull of shoales And 
when you Com about the Souther end you may looffe in with the 
shoare by your led I cease to writ more of this beecause If your 
shipp is Com they cannot want a pylot.!*? 


now ffolloweth the Course ffrom provedence to 
the musketoes.!*8 


ffrom provedance to the musketoes you must Steere away 
northwest 18 leagues and then shall you com in to Sounding. If 
itt bee in the night and ffynd but 12 or 13 fadham watter then 
stand about to the Southward and Stand to and againe while day 
then steere your Course as beeffore but keep good lookking out 
beecause their is 3 shoales which lyes a little to leeward of your 
course and Somtyme the Courrant may defend you If you bee 
carffull you may goe of either Side thes shoales, thes shoales ly 
South South east & north north northwest ffrom the musketos 
and are distant ffrom the musketos 6 leagues you shall haue noe 
les then 12 ffadham watter tell you Com within a league of the 
musketos, you must bee shure to keep all the [lands of the muske- 
tos north west of you tell you Com to the westermost Iland wher 


122 Old Providence was Ellffryth’s own discovery. He does not tell how 
to reach it, nor its latitude, but what he does say is accurate. High Peak 
and Spanish Saddle in this ridge of mountains both top 1,100 ft., and a con- 
tinuous coral ledge extends from 10 miles north of the island, 2 miles off its 
eastern shore, and 3 miles south. The harbor is between the ledge and the 
island, and is entered from the south. Of Santa Catalina Island, northwest 
of Providence, where the settlers built their fort, and of the harbor enclosed 
by it, Ellffryth makes no mention. 

128 This description is likewise vague. According to Jefferys’ West 
India Atlas a NW course from Old Providence led to Eastern Reef, about 
20 miles E by N from Mosquito Cay. 
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you may anchor beecause that all the Sea with in 4 leagues to the 
eastward of the muskotos is ffull of shoales. 
now ffolloweth the Course ffrom the musketoes 
to Cape gratiu deus.’ 


If you will goe ffrom the musketos to Cape gratidos 
Steere awaye South west tell you Com in to 12 ffadham watter 
and then steere awaye north keepe your lede and borrowe 
uppone the shoaling of the musketos in this Course you shall 
see an Iland one your larborde Side which is ffull of bushes 
and a ledg lying alongst tell you See another white sandy 
Iland keep this Course tell you bring that Sandy Iland South- 
west of you and then Steere away north north west ffor Cape 
gratideos their is all a Cleere Sea and noe danger you shall 
haue noe les then 14 ffadham watter tell you com in Sight of 
the land And then you may borrowe in by your led to what 
depth you please but take heed of the Cape beecause their is a 
sand which lyeth out north east halfe a league,’** you may 
Ride of Etheir Side of itt in Cleere ozee ground If you will 
steere away ffrom the Cape ffor Iland of Cuba steere away 
north and by west tell you Com in to 15 degrees and 45 min- 


uts their lyeth 3 or 4 Ilands with many shoales keepe them 
one your Starbord Side!*® and If you bee neere them in the 
night keepe your led and Com noe neerer to the north end 
then 20 ffadham watter ffor you shall haue 16 ffadham Close 
vnto the shoales and If you ffinde that Sounding bare up west 
in to 20 ffadham water and then steere away your Course ffor 
Cuba affter you are past thes shoales you have all Cleere sea. 


If you bee att Cape gratidees which lyeth in 
15 degrees of lattitud 


And woulld goe ffor the bay of handoreres steere away 
north west and bee north 7 leagues and their you shall meet 
with a Cape which is likke Cape gratiodeos and wee call itt the 
ffalce Cape you shall know itt by this, the Sounding Round 


124 Once again late 18th century charts show Stoney Island lying off 
modern Gorda Point, southwest of Mosquito Cay, and north of it a shoal 
which was sometimes dry. Cape Gracias a Dios lay NNW. Ellffryth seems 
to choose a channel which leads today through the westernmost reefs of Mos- 
quito Bank, instead of the open Mosquito channel nearer the mainiand. 

125 There is no such island on a detailed modern chart. 

126 The Hobbies, 16° 2’ N 83° 7’ W, are the northwesternmost of the 
reefs of Mosquito Bank. From them the course to Cape San Antonio is N 


by W. 
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about itt is hard ground’** and Cape gratiodeos is softe 
ground betweene this baye and Cape gratideos is a deep bay 
ffull of shoales ther ffore you must take heed that you com not 
within your course, ffrom this ffallce cape steere awaye north 
west for Cape Camorromme which is aboolld Coast you shall 
knowe the Cape by the change of watter Com not neere itt 
by hallfe a league ffor itt is shoale And this Cape lyeth in 16 
degrees of Latitud and If it bee you will goe ffrom Cape 
Cameronme to Cape handouer steere awaye west 6 leagues and 
then steere away west south west ffor the Cape, you shall 
knowe Cape handover by this all the land ffrom Cape mus- 
ketoe to Cape handover is loe land And Just over the cape bee- 
gines hie land wher you shall seee one your Starboard Side and 
Iland called goenashma, uppone the north west Side of this 
Iland is a little round Iland with in musket shot of the other 
you may ride hallfe a myle ffrom this Iland And right against 
this Iland is a river of ffresh watter wher you may watter but 
you must haue a gaurd beecause their are Some Slaues which 
plant uppone that Iland and doe bee long unto truck Sillea 
the towne of trucksilo lyeth halife a league within Cape hand- 
over one the South Side.'*8 


you must take notice that the 
Courrant Settes very 


Strongly ffrom Cape gratideos to the north west so 
alongst as the shoare lyeth so that you cannot by any means 
ply itt up backe againe alongst the shoare’*® but you must 
stand Close uppone awind to the northward tell you Com in to 
17 degrees of latitude and their you shall ffinde the Corrant 
setts up to the Eastward. I am to give you notice that att 
Cape Cameromim you may watter your ship Side for their is 
a riuer that runneth out So swifftly that itt maketh the Sea 


127 Modern charts show a spit of hard sand extending off False Cape. 

128 Ten years before William Claiborne discovered Ruatan Island and 
planted a short-lived colony upon it (see Newton, The Colonising Activities 
of the English Puritans, p. 267), Ellffryth had described the course to it from 
Cape Gracias a Dios, past False Cape, Cape Camaron, Pico Poyas, and Cape 
Honduras. Bonacca or Guanajo Island lies 24 miles north of Cape Hon- 
duras, and 7 miles from it is Borburata Island, which is a part of Ruatan. 
Only twice in his whole account does Ellffryth suggest his trips had been 
dangerous, once from the Caribs of Dominica, and once from the slaves of 
Truxillo. 

129 Columbus spent 28 days bucking the head winds and currents in the 
170 miles from Romano River to Cape Gracias a4 Dios, (S. E. Morison, 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, II, 336-8). 
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ffresh a mille of but this riuers mouth is so shoale that you 
can not goe in with any vessell. 


Thus ffar I have fformerly proseeded and woulld 
have gon ffurther if I might haue had wher with all and 
allso liberty: but Seeing itt is your pleasurs to the Con- 
trary I am Contented to rest their are dyvous shoales 
both to the north ward of us and allso to the west and 
South west which are not yet perffectly discouered I have 
had Sight of them both wayes but had not meanes to 
make a perffect discouery of them and allso of the mayne 
ffrom Cape musketoe allongst the Coast to Norforago’° 
all with in my Judgment itt ware Expedient shoulld bee 
parffected And if itt please your Lordshipps to Send any 
man whom you shall thinke more ffitter than my selfe 
to make thes discoueryes I will bee redy to give him the 
best advise I can for the perfformance ther of And I rest 


Your humble Sarvant 


Daniell Ellffryth 


130 Ellffryth means the whole Mosquito Coast southward from Point 
Gorda past the Pearl Cays, Little and Great Corn Islands to, probably, 
Monkey Point, where early maps show the Bay of Nicaragua cutting deep 
inland. 
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The Revolutionary Generation, 1763-1790. By Evarts Boutell 
Greene. [A History of American Life, Volume IV. Edited 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox.| (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. xvii, 437. Il- 
lustrations, critical essay on authorities, index. $4.00.) 


Detachment, moderation, and scholarship characterize this 
excellent synthesis of American social and economic life during the 
prolonged disturbances of the period from 1763 to 1790. It was 
a period outwardly of great and rapid changes. It began with 
the collapse of French rule on the continent, continued through an 
eight year revolution which ended in the destruction of British 
rule and the establishment of a national government with broad 
horizons east and west. 

It was seemingly a period of great decisions and bitter 
animosities, a time when every bond and connection of society 
seemed loosened and unhinged, a time like the present, perhaps, 
when the old in everything gives way so rapidly to the new that 
only the alert survive in business or in war. 

Yet it is not that familiar if exaggerated and dramatic story 
of bold contrasts and sudden changes that is told in these calm 
pages. Rather it is the scholar’s story, factual and dispassionate 
vet clearly and well told, of the events and conditions of the time. 
The author has chosen no promontory from which to distort the 
geographical aspects of the account, no tower of social or eco- 
nomic interpretation in which to withdraw and warp his thoughts. 
Thus the book has no other unity, no other thesis than that of 
describing as fully and as carefully as may be the social and 
economic movements of the time. 

This long awaited fourth volume in the American life series 
opens with a chapter showing the strong bonds that held the 
colonies to the mother country and the powerful influences of 
Europe and Britain on the life of the eastern seaboard. The book 
ends with a chapter appropriately headed “Horizons East and 
West,” showing how many of the bonds had been broken and 
how many new influences had come into the life of the people. 

Between these end points are chapters which describe colonial 
business and culture before the Revolution and the gradual develop- 
ment of Revolutionary ideas. There is good discussion of the 
cleavage lines in society on the vital issues of the Revolution, 
lines which are badly blurred, according to the author, and change 
frequently. The Revolution itself is dealt with only in its social 
and economic aspects, in keeping with the purpose of the series. 
Throughout this part of the book, indeed throughout its entirety, 
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great attention is paid modes of thought and their transmission 
through schools, churches, newspapers, plays, and the arts. Some 
of the most interesting material in the book is in the chapters 
dealing with the cultural and intellectual interests of this genera- 
tion. 

The effects of the Revolution are discussed in several chap- 
ters, and as the author says, it is sometimes difficult to tell just 
what the effects were. On society and social classes, for example, 
the Revolution affected individuals in obvious ways, but in the 
main, thinks Mr. Greene, the social strata remained about the same 
as before the Revolution. In economics likewise there was still 
the dominant influence of British trade, and under the new 
restrictions smuggling proceeded as in the good old days of the 
Molasses Act. British ideas, British institutions, British goods, 
still influenced the lives of many a new American. 

But there were changes and new ideas, new trade routes, new 
institutions, new lands to the west. If the Constitution had many 
an English feature, it at least was unlike anything European or 
English in its entirety, and so in every phase of life there was a 
new nationalism, a new Americanism. 

Thus with balance and restraint and with solid factual con- 
tent the story of the Revolutionary generation is told with new 
emphases. 


PHILIP DAVIDSON. 
Vanderbilt University. 





The Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. $y Adrienne Koch 
[Number 14 of the Columbia Studies in American Culture. | 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 208 
Bibliography, index. $2.50.) 


In the Index provided for this book the name most frequently 
cited is, as one would expect, that of Thomas Jefferson. Next in 
number of citations is the name of Antoine Louis Claude, Comte 
Destutt de Tracy, to which there are far more references than to 
those of Bacon, Bolingbroke, Hobbes, Hume, Kames, Locke, 
Newton, Priestley, Shaftesbury or Stewart, or to those of con- 
tinental writers, respectively. What is here implied is made con- 
clusive in the text. The book has as its theme the relation to 
Jefferson’s thought of those French writers who brought into the 
parlance of philosophy the term “ideology,” and, in particular, of 
that shining light among them, Destutt de Tracy. In a chapter 
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which bears the title “Philosophical Début” Dr. Koch presents the 
matter thus: 


Two traditions are blended in Jefferson’s philosophic 
thinking—one spontaneous and home grown, the other 
formal. The former is a type of thought which may be called 
scientific, empirical, or practical. Jefferson naturally in- 
clined to it, and used it for problem solving. The latter is 
the school of French ideology, which managed, in a re- 
markable way. to round out with method and technical finish 
a set of similar ideas. 


Nearly twenty years ago there was published Jefferson et les 
Idéologues, the work of Gilbert Chinard, most successful of 
scholars in the attainment of a profound knowledge of Jefferson’s 
ways of thinking as related to or affected by French influences. To 
this and to Chinard’s other books in this field Dr. Koch is, of 
course, much indebted. In her view, however, Chinard was wrong 
in denying to Jefferson the status of a philosopher or even that of 
a philosophe, in the French use of the word, and limited his ex- 
amination of Jefferson’s reasoning too much to the political side. 
One may feel at first that it is about this point that Dr. Koch 
wishes to break a lance with Chinard,—that her essay is to be only 
a criticism of the latter’s estimate. But Dr. Koch has done more 
than this. 

By the time that Jefferson, at the age of forty-one, was de- 
parting for France, he had written the Summary View, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the Notes on Virginia. He had 
reformed the laws of his native state, and had left his impress on 
the legislation of the United States in Congress Assembled. Be- 
sides all this, he had thought deeply and had written with insight 
upon man and his world, upon political economy, the nature of 
society, moral standards and the relativity thereof, history and 
religion. He had drawn upon the fountains of the classical world 
and the English common law, and knew the best writers, whether 
in England or on the continent, who had treated the problems 
of epistemology and ontology. He had followed Lord Bacon’s 
classification of knowledge when he evolved a system for listing 
the books which he owned or which he intended to buy. 

This is the Jefferson who, in the course of the next few years, 
consorted much, in France, with the philosophes of that country; 
and this is the Jefferson whom Dr. Koch, equipped with an in- 
clusive grasp of the formal history of modern philosophy and with 
a wide reading of Jefferson’s writings, stretches out upon her 
blue-print of ideology. This method is perhaps a little Pro- 
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crustean ; but it succeeds, to the extent of its demonstration that 
Jefferson found in the writings of Tracy and the idéologues 
thoughts that were like his thoughts, an interpretation of life not 
too distant from his own, and a setting in order of the world of 
ideas that appealed to him deeply. First Dr. Koch explains the 
blue print, with a technical analysis of the principles of Tracy 
and his school. Then follows the detailed study, from this ap- 
proach, of Jefferson’s philosophical beliefs, his attempts to clas- 
sify knowledge, his views on human nature, history, and social 
progress, on political relativism, natural rights, republicanism and 
local government, and upon education and political economy. Con- 
sideration of the last-mentioned topic justifies a separate chapter 
devoted to the Treatise on Political Economy of Destutt de Tracy, 
for which work a translation from the unpublished original was 
printed in Georgetown, D. C., in 1817, with an introduction con- 
tributed by Thomas Jefferson.* 

When all is said and done, and Dr. Koch sums up her find- 
ings, there is a healthy readjustment of emphasis. Returning to 
the “two traditions” by which Jefferson was influenced, she shows 
that Jefferson made no surrender to that of French ideology, and 
in no way abandoned that which was “spontaneous and home 
grown.” Jefferson “was not an ‘Idéologue’ in the Napoleonic 
sense of the intellectual dreamer whose abstractions carry him 
beyond this society and this life”; but rather “an ideologue in 
our sense of the word,” using ideology as a tool, something im- 
portant for its usefulness. In reading Jefferson one feels the 
actualité of his thought. Jefferson did not cease to be American, 
practical, one who sought to better the world he knew and the 
men who were to live in it. 

An excellent conclusion: but what, we may ask, is left of the 
joust with Chinard? 

ST. GEORGE L. SIOUSSAT. 


The Library of Congress. 


*But the commendatory foreword signed by Mr. Jefferson bears the 
date Monticello October 25, 1818. The Library of Congress has the copy 
presented by Mr. Jefferson to William C. Rives. 
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The British Empire before the American Revolution, Volume V. 
Zones of International Friction: The Great Lakes, Canada, 
the West Indies, India, 1748-1754. By Lawrence Henry Gip- 
son. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. xlviii, lix, 
352. $5.00.) 


With the publication of this handsome volume replete 
with contemporary charts and maps, Professor Gipson com- 
pletes the first phase of his monumental survey of the British 
Empire in the eighteenth century. In a prefatory statement 
he indicates his intention to continue in subsequent volumes 
the story of the Old Empire down to the outbreak of the 
American Revolution. It is to be hoped that the exigencies 
of the present world conflict will not unduly delay the carrying 
out of this important venture in imperial historiography. 
Meanwhile, at any rate, one should be grateful for the appear- 
ance of this fifth volume in the series at a time when, both 
here and abroad, historical scholarship has been so drastically 
curtailed by the disruptions of total war. 

The book here under review deals with certain primary 
zones of international friction in the British and French colo- 
nial empires during the period of crises which preceded the 
outbreak of the Seven Years War. Whereas the previous vol- 
ume disposed of the situation in the upper Mississippi and 
Ohio valley, the present work is concerned with the four 
remaining regions where the agents of French and English im- 
perialism were engaged in a fateful struggle for predominance: 
the Great Lakes, the Canadian frontier, the “neutral” islands of 
the Caribbean, and the southeastern part of the peninsula of 
India. It is safe to say that no comparable study of the Old 
Empire has treated with such wealth of detail the dynamic po- 
litical, economic, and cultural forces involved in these focal 
points of Anglo-French rivalry and tension. Apart from a 
certain freshness in the presentation of familiar material, the 
book is notable for the depth and clarity of the treatment, the 
product of an exhaustive use of manuscript and printed sources 
ranging from the documentary collections in the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library to the Archives Nationale in Paris and the Public 
Record Office in London. 

Volume V opens with a solid, factual study of French 
Canada under the regime of military governors, intendants, 
and monopolistic trading companies. A third chapter analyzes 
the competition of the two powers in the Great Lakes frontier, 
the author dwelling at length upon the role of the great Iro- 
quois Confederacy whose aboriginal culture is set forth with 
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an abundance of particulars. In these pages the tribesmen of 
the Six Nations figure not simply as mere incidental partici- 
pants in the rivalry of the Europeans, but rather as an active, 
organized power with a vital stake in the resources of the ter- 
ritory under dispute. It is made clear that the tortuous di- 
plomacy of the Confederacy sprang less from the vagaries of 
Indian psychology than from an intelligent regard for tribal 
interests. The chieftains and their councilors sought to play 
both ends against the middle by exploiting the remunerative 
fur-trade with the English of the Mohawk and upper Hudson 
valley, while also maintaining cordial relations with the 
French factotum at Montreal. Such tactics aggravated the 
tension between English and French, especially when the lat- 
ter attempted to combat the influence of their European rivals 
by establishing fortified trading-posts at Niagara and along 
the southern shore of Lake Ontario. In the end the Iroquois 
had to choose between a renewal of the old understanding with 
the English commissioners in New York and Pennsylvania, 
and a close alliance with the French in which commerce would 
be definitely subordinate to military considerations. 

Partly to settle this question the celebrated Albany Con- 
ference, subject of the ensuing two chapters, met in 1754 at the 
suggestion of the Board of Trade in England. The further 
task of that gathering was to consider arrangements for the 
common defense of the provinces of British North America in 
the face of the growing French military peril along the border. 
Professor Gipson gives an illuminating exposition of the va- 
rious schemes of inter-colonial union which the assemblage de- 
bated. In utter disregard of their instructions, as he pointedly 
emphasizes, the delegates agreed upon a plan—apparently a 
fusion of Franklin’s and Thomas Hutchinson’s draft proposals 
—which would have created a far stronger central power than 
the government later established under the Articles of Con- 
federation. Professor Gipson, though aware that the plan had 
its shortcomings, characterizes it as a “glowing tribute to the 
capacity of the commissioners who assembled at Albany to 
rise, at least temporarily, above local and selfish interests, to 
think in terms of the general welfare of the English colonies.” 
(P. 138.) Unhappily the colonies, when presented with the 
scheme of union, failed with distressing uniformity to rise to 
the occasion. The account of how the plan was rejected by 
the provincial governments and the British ministry’s refusal 
to impose it in the form of a parliamentary enactment is here 
fully related in a chapter which no student of colonial history 
can afford to ignore. 
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From the collapse of the Albany project the author turns 
to depict the complicated dispute over the Nova Scotia boun- 
dary. It is a fascinating story of French intrigues promoted 
by certain fanatical priests in collusion with the government 
officials at Quebec and with the full approval of the King’s 
ministers at Versailles. It was the aim of these elements to 
undermine the stability of the British regime in the province 
by playing upon the political grievances and the national feel- 
ing of the French inhabitants. By the 1750's the adroit meth- 
ods of the French agents within the territory, coupled with 
aggressive military measures from without, had produced a 
troublesome irridentist situation, particularly among the pop- 
ulation of the border zone near the Bay of Fundy. British at- 
tempts to counteract the movement by settling English col- 
onists at Halifax and other places along the Atlantic side of 
the peninsula definitely strengthened the government’s hand. 
But all efforts of the authorities to secure the allegiance of 
the French villagers broke against the hard rock of national 
sentiment. Many of the settlers responded to the propa- 
ganda of the agitators by abandoning their homes and il- 
legafly migrating across the frontier into French territory. 
Even the remainder, who did not openly secede, morally re- 
jected the fact of British rule in the expectation that one day 
the House of Bourbon would forcibly reassert its sovereignty 
over the land. In the author’s opinion the British therefore 
had no choice but to deport the disloyal populace, as they ulti- 
mately were to do, or permit their position on the maritime 
flank of North America to be perhaps fatally weakened. 

The succeeding chapters survey the historic pattern of 
struggle for the small, though strategically important, “neu- 
tral” islands of the West Indies (Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, and Tobago), and the more spectacular clash of empires 
in the Carnatic. In a concise introductory section the ramifi- 
cations of the East India Company are traced from the modest 
beginnings in Elizabeth’s reign to the over-grown corporate 
monster of a century and a half later. The elements of strength 
and weakness in the rival Compagnie Perpetuelle des Indes are 
likewise sketched, with the aid of a good deal of new informa- 
tion derived from the French archives. The author rightly 
stresses the fact that the Compagnie des Indes was, in spite 
of appearances, a projection of the state in business in contrast 
to the great, semi-private English company. Necessarily the 
aggressive policies and measures of Dupleix provide the major 
theme of the narrative which terminates with his abrupt recall 
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by his employers in France in 1754. On the whole, Professor 
Gipson’s interpretation of Dupleix does not differ materially 
from the earlier portrait drawn by H. H. Dodwell in his Dupleix 
and Clive: the Beginnings of Empire (1920) and in the chapters 
which he contributed to Volume IV of the Cambridge History of 
the British Empire. Where the treatment falls short is in the 
comparative neglect of naval and strategic factors. One feels 
that the writer would have done better had he developed the 
unfolding of Dupleix’s dream of empire against the context of 
British and French sea-power. 

The final portions of the book concern the futile efforts of 
the two powers to preserve the peace established by the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and include a retrospective sum- 
mary of eighteenth century French and British imperialism 
which is markedly favorable to the latter. Professor Gipson’s 
treatment of the joint commission which met from 1750 to 
1754 to settle the Nova Scotian boundary and the vexatious 
question of the “neutral” islands in the Caribbean is masterly 
and thorough. His disclosure of the shifty, mendacious course 
pursued by the French commissioners constitutes, an impres- 
sive indictment of the statesmanship, or lack of it, that char- 
acterized the court of Versailles as the Seven Years War drew 
near. Granting that the British cabinet’s decision to dispatch 
Braddock to the forks of the Ohio hastened the likelihood of 
hostilities, he nevertheless places the responsibility for the 
war squarely upon the heads of the French. It was the refusal 
of Louis XIV’s ministers to accept the British compromise for- 
mula for the Ohio Valley-Nova Scotia boundary dispute that 
wrecked the negotiations, making the appeal to arms practi- 
cally inevitable. 

All in all, this latest volume from the pen of Professor 
Gipson should greatly enrich our understanding of one of the 
most momentous periods in the history of the British Empire 
It is not an easy book to read and digest; multi-regional stud- 
ies seldom are, and in this instance the task is rendered more 
difficult by the author’s occasional lapses into a prolix and re- 
dundant prose-style. But these are minor flaws in a work 
which exhibits so much excellence. Professor Gipson is to be 
especially commended for his brilliant chapters on the inter- 
colonial union project and the diplomatic preliminaries of the 
Anglo-French crisis that issued in the Seven Years War. 


BRUCE T. McCULLY. 
College of William and Mary. 
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Dutch Emigration to North America, 1624-1860, A Short History. 
By Bertus Harry Wabeke. (New York: The Netherlands 
Information Bureau of New York, 1944. 160 pp.) 


This little volume is one of the booklets published by the 
Netherlands Information Bureau of New York. Its author is a 
young Dutch-American, who was born in the Transvaal, spent five 
years of his boyhood in the United States and became an American 
citizen, and then returned to the Netherlands in 1923, to remain 
there as a student of history until 1940. 

The story of Dutch immigration to North America in the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries is fairly well known to his- 
torical scholars in the United States. Mr. Wabeke’s monograph, 
based on research in American libraries and at The Hague has 
brought to light some additional details, but does not change the 
main features of the story as we have known it. It is primarily 
concerned with a study of Dutch emigration, rather than tmmigra- 
tion; it stops with 1860; and the author has paid little attention 
to the cultural life of the Hollanders in America. The inclusion 
of the latter would have made the volume far more interesting to 
the general reader, and probably would have better served the 
present day purposes of its sponsor. 

Mr. Wabeke retells the story of the planting of New Nether- 
lands during the colonial period, the establishment of the 
bouweries, the patroon system, the emphasis on trade rather than 
permanent settlement, and the final conquest of the colony by the 
English. Thereafter, Dutch immigration virtually ceased, except 
for a few interesting individuals, and two organized groups, the 
Quakers of Krefeld and Krisheim, who settled Germantown in 
Pennsylvania, and the Labadists from Wieuwerd, who settled in 
Maryland. Mr. Wabeke shows that the population of Germantown 
was predominantly Dutch until 1709, a fact which should be noted 
as a proper corrective for some of the accounts to be found in 
histories of German immigration. On the other hand, a sharp 
distinction in this period between Dutch and Germans in the 
Rhineland, is extremely difficult, and Francis Daniel Pastorius 
probably deserves something more than the casual references he 
gets in this narrative of the founding of Germantown. At the 
close of the colonial period, the author estimates that there were 
about 100,000 of Dutch extraction in America, centered largely 
in New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. Here again, interest 
in the narrative would have been greatly enhanced had Mr. 
Wabeke described some of the interesting Dutch cultural survivals 
in upstate New York, for example. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the group migrations of 
Hollanders to Michigan, under van Raalte, and to Iowa, under 
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Scholte. A large part of this book is devoted to an excellent dis- 
cussion of the causes of this “great migration” of farmers and 
artisans, under their religious leaders. Unfortunately, the nar- 
rative stops short with 1860, and again one can only regret that 
the author did not include such interesting details on the life and 
activities of these Dutch-American communities as one finds, for 
example, in Van Der Zee’s The Hollanders in lowa, published 
over thirty years ago. 

Unfortunately, both the content and the style of this publica- 
tion will not recommend it to a large number of readers, although 
it gives abundant evidence of painstaking research. A number of 
maps and photographs have been included. There are no foot- 
notes. Instead, one finds long and valuable bibliographies at the 
end, but unfortunately, these are arranged alphabetically by chap- 
ters, so that it becomes extremely difficult to trace the source of 
many of the statements made in the narrative. 


CARL WITTKE. 
Oberlin College. 





The St. Johns: A Parade of Diversities. By Branch Cabell and 


A. J. Hanna. [Illustrated by Doris Lee. [The Rivers of 
America.}] (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1943. Pp 


x, 324. $2.50.) 


The last to appear in the remarkable series of The Rivers of 
America, yet the first under dual authorship, its brilliant, daring, 
colorful, and tangy style has all the charm of a fast moving 
pageant through four centuries of time. Here the dignified and 
stately Don, the grim and zealous Huguenot, the enterprising and 
unscrupulous Englishman, and the bewildered native each plays his 
part in the strange drama of human greed and imperial rivalry 
enacted upon the banks of what Bryant so aptly called “the noblest 
stream of the Country.” When the pageant has passed before 
our eyes, our sympathy remains with the unsuspecting Timucuans, 
who in the end, confused by the religious and _political incon- 
sistencies of the white intruders, perished innocent victims of their 
uninvited guests. 

Historical accuracy has not been sacrificed, although literary 
freedom has stretched it a bit in places. Around the colorful 
characters that were the protagonists in the drama upon the banks 
of the placid stream the authors have woven their provocative nar- 
rative of events. Ribaut, Menéndez de Avilés, Le Moyne, Father 
Martinez, Gourgues, Hawkins, Drake, Oglethorpe, Grant, Rolle, 
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Bartram, McQueen and many others mingle indiscriminately in 
the mélée, French, Spanish, English, soldier, pirate, missionary, 
altruist reformer, wily Scot, artist, romanticist, adventurer all add- 
ing color to the strange procession. 

The period of the Revolution, the cession of Florida to Spain, 
its provincial revolution, and its final acquisition by the United 
States are all related in the same witty, sometimes flippant, and 
frequently mordacious style. To the conservative and traditional 
historian this light treatment is shocking at times, perplexing, 
borders on the limits of propriety, and is almost Voltairish in its 
corrosive quality. 

Perhaps it is this quality, the emancipation from all conven- 
tionalities, this ability to give to established and accepted tradi- 
tion an unexpected twist that makes the reading of the book 
stimulating. But one closes its pages with a feeling of having at- 
tended a dazzling display of mental pyrotechnics, of racy wit- 
ticisms, of daring appraisals. It is a historical pageant, superbly 
written, of a dramatic river, the scene of stirring and incongruous 
episodes. 


CARLOS E. CASTANEDA. 


University of Texas. 











